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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 
Boston, April 15, 1896. 
There seems to be a revival of the interest in Russian 
literature. Harvard University has at last officially 
recognized that there is such a subject as Slavonic or 
Slavic, by appointing Mr. Leo Wiener instructor in it, 
Mr. Wiener is a graduate of Warsaw University, but 
has lived in Russia, and speaks Russian remarkably 
well. He is a man of extraordinary attainments, his 
knowledge of languages excelling that of anyone 
Iknow. Hewill bring to his work at Cambridge 
great enthusiasm and will undoubtedly arouse great 
interest in his subject. The chair of Russian and 
allied languages at Columbian University, Washing- 
ton, is said to be most competently filled, Prince 
Wolkonsky’s lectures have done a good deal to 
stimulate this waxing interest, but it must be some- 
thing deeper and wider for in places as remote as 
Rockland, Maine, and at Biddeford, and in New 
Haven and elsewhere, there have been classes study- 
ing zealously or listening to lectures on the subject of 
Russian literature and history. Moreover, the sale 
of Count Tolstoi’s works, which certainly suffered a 
large falling off after the publication of the much- 
misunderstood ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata,’”’ shows signs of 
what the French call a ‘‘ recrudescence.” Messrs. 
Crowell and Co. have just made arrangements to 


bring out a summary of Count Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Four 
Gospels Harmonized and Translated ’’—the work pre- 


pared by the author himself for popular use. The 
translation has been made under the Count’s author- 
ization and is to be copyrighted. 

Madame Korvin-Pogosky, who has been engaged 
during the past few years, in connection with the 
Princess Shakévskaya, in finding a sale for the pro- 
ducts of what have been called the Russian Cottage 
industries, is about returning for a two years’ stay in 
Russia. She has kindly sent to me an amusing 
instance of the amenities of the Russian censorship 
ahalf century ago. Shetranslated it from the Russian 
(monthly) Aistorical Review. 


A SEVERE RUSSIAN CENSOR. 


The poet’s name was Ollin, that of the Censor Krasofsky. 
The latter was the scourge of the poets of his day (about 
1845). He used his censorial scissors mercilessly and added 
marginal notes to the verses he left unclipped. 


Censor's Remarks, 
Second Verse. 

What bliss to live with thee, 
to call thee mine 

My love, thou pearl of all crea- 
tion, 

To catch upon thy lips a smile 
divine* 

Or gaze at thee in rapt’rous 
adoration.** 


Second Verse. 

*Rather strongly put: 
Woman is not worthy for 
her smile to be called 
divine. 

** There lurks some 
hidden meaning, some 
double entend is in the 
last line. 
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Seventh verse. 

You ought to have 
state the exact nature of 
these longings; it is no 
trifling matter; you are 
talking of your soul, Sir. 


Tenth Verse. 

Indeed?!! You for- 
get, Sir, that the Uni- 
verse contains Tsars, 
Kings and other legal 
authorities, whose patro- 
nage is well worth culti- 
vating, 7 should think. 


Twelfth Verse. 

The thoughts here 
expressed are dangerous 
in the extreme, ought 
not to be disseminated 
for they evidently mean 
that the poet declines to 
continue his service to 
the Tsar, so as to be 
able to spend all his time 
with his mistress. 


Thirteenth Verse. 

*You give all you 
have, even your soul to 
your mistress? May I 
ask what remains for 
God, Sir? 

** Tt is shameful, it is 
humiliating for a true 
Christian to sit at the 
feet of woman. 


Fourteenth Verse. 
All these thoughts are 
utterly opposed to the 
true spirit of Christianity, 
for it is said: Whosoever 
loveth his father or his 
mother more than me 

is not worthy of me. 


Madame Pogosky says: 
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Seventh Verse. 

Surrounded by a crowd of foes 
and spies, 

When so called friends would 
gladly make us part, 

Thou didst not listen to their 
sland’rous lies 

As to the longings of my soul 
and heart. 


Tenth Verse. 
Let envy hurl her 
shafts at me, 
Blind hatred persecute and fume 
and rage : 
Sweet girl! one word, one lov- 
ing look from thee, 
Would all the suffering of the 
Universe assuage. 


Twelfth Verse. 

Come, let us fly to desert, distant 
parts, 

Far from the madding crowd to 
rest at last, 

True happiness to find when 
our hearts 

Together beat, forgetful of the 
past. 


poisoned 


Thirteenth Verse. 

I give thee all I have, my soul, 
my life* 

My weary head let at thy feet 
recline,** 

Come to my heart, my darling 
love, my wife, 

And let my arms thy lovely 
form entwine. 


Fourteenth Verse. 

I hate the world, I only care for 
thee 

Come share with me my life, 
each thought, each breath. 

For thee I live; O come, and 
live with me 

And nothing, nothing shall us 
part, but death ! 


—tThe other verses were not 


given in the original, probably because the “Severe Censor” 
left them unclipped and thus deprived them of all interest 


to the reader. 


To return to literary events in Boston : 
I believe I chronicled the fact at the time that the 


Rev. George D. Herron, D. D,, gave a course of lec- 
tures atthe Shawmut Church. These lectures are to 
be published by T. Y. Crowell and Company. Dr. 
Herron, whose health, I am sorry to say, has not been 
very good, is about to sail for Europe. 

The Crowell’s have in the printers’ hands a new 
story for boys by Mr. George Manville Fenn; it is to 
be entitled “ Beneath the Sea.”” It gives a thrilling 
account of the exploration and rehabilitation of an 
ancient abandoned tin mine on the Cornish coast. 
The two boys who are the heroes have all sorts of 
hair-breadth escapes. Thesame publishers have also 
in hand small volumes by President Eliot and by 
Dean Farrar, as well as a new edition of Miss Eliza- 
beth Phipps Train's first story, “‘ Dr. Lamar.’’ Miss 


. 
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Train's later attempts, ‘“‘A Social Highwayman,” and 
‘“‘ The Autobiography of a Professional Beauty,”” have 
had such a pronounced success that this story, which 
did not succeed as it ought, in spite of most flattering 
reviews, is to be given a new lease of life in the popu- 
lar paper-covered form. 

Richard von Koch, the author of ‘‘ Camilla,” which 
the Crowell’s have on the press, has in the last scene of 
that novel introduced the telephone in a most original 
and extraordinary manner. Camilla Birkestjerne, 
the heroine, is a Dane. In the original she talks her 
native tongue, but she quotes Ibsen and Bjérnson in 
Norwegian, Jean Ingelow in English, and Schiller in 
German, while French is almost like her native 
tongue. She is a very lively character ; having caused 
her lover’s horse to run away she is thrown out of the 
sleigh and brought home dangerously injured. For 
some time she lies delirious and occasionally has 
strange fancies. Just before the crisis is reached, she 
imagines that she has attained telephone communica- 
tion with Heaven! The first person to call her up is 
Saint Paul. With him she has a most amusing con- 
versation, the remarks that he makes being inferable 
from her replies. She questions him on his theory of 
predestination, assures him that his simile about the 
potter and the clay has been a cause of great mischief 
for hundreds of years. She asks him about his friend 
Calvin and receives assurance that he is in another 
region! Whereupon she remarks that then he must 
have found out how Servetus felt. Finally she hauls 
him over the coals for his treatment of woman! 

A little later she has another hallucination of the 
same kind ; a deep tone of awe comes into her voice; 
she imagines she is talking with Christ himself, and 
after protesting that it must be a mistake, that he must 
have meant to call up the little officer at the Salvation 
Army headquarters, she is convinced that the honor 
is really conferred on her. She then humbly asks 
permission to put a question that has been puzzling a 
great many people, she says, and apparently receiving 
it, inquires what position Christ really occupies in 
heaven ! 

If a person could imagine such a conversation 
reported in ‘‘ braid Scot” in the midst of a story by 
Ian Maclaren, the effect of the Danish interjected into 
the Swedish would be somewhat the same. The 
audacity of it is only justified by its complete success, 
for it is only the climax of the character-painting 
which the author elaborated in his heroine. 

Mr. F. J. Stimson (J. S. of Dale) was on his way to 
Athens to witness the Olympic Games. He had just 
left Cairo. The proof sheets of his novel, ‘‘ King 
Noanett,” had been sent to him there, but the Govern- 
ment seized the vessel on which they were conveyed 
and confiscated them. Lamson, Wolffe and Com- 
pany report that Mr. Stimson is now on his way home 
with a big blue pencil to correct all possible misprints 
under the safer flag of the Union. This firm have 
bought the serial and book rights to a new novel by 
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Gilbert Parker and they are anticipating a large sale 
for John T, Wheelwright’s new novel ‘A Bad Penny,” 
which is illustrated by Frank G, Attwood. 


The Joseph Knight Company have in press a story 
relating to the last days of the Governorship of Thomas 
Hutchinson. Itis by George R. R. Rivers of Milton 
and bears the title, ‘‘ The Governor's Garden.”” The 
typography is the work of Mr. D. B. Updike’s Merry- 
mount Press, and is most admirably designed to em- 
phasize the quaintness of the narrative. The Joseph 
Knight Company have also nearly ready two further 
volumes in their reprint of Lady Jackson's works. 
These are the two illustrating ‘‘The Old Régime.” 
The long-delayed multivariorum edition of Omar 
Khayyam has also just gone to press. The delay 
enabled the editor to add to the edition the quatrains 
translated into German by Dr. Wilhelm Wollheim, 
Chevalier da Fonseca and also those which Mr, Frank 
Siller of Milwaukee translated into English from the 
manuscript of Von Bodenstedt, who was in this coun- 
try some years ago. Upwards of thirty translators are 
represented in this encyclopzdic work, to which an 
elaborate index has been added. 

I happened to be calling on a well-known literary 
man the other day and in the course of our conversa- 
tion he said: 

“No, sir; I never expect to eat another breakfast 
so long as I live!” 

“Why,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ who is your doctor? Not 
Sancho Panza's, I hope! Perhaps you know how the 
celebrated Don Pedro Recio de Agiiero, natural 
de Tirteafuera, believing that light and dainty man- 
jares or victuals quicken the intellect merely allowed 
the famished Governor to smell of the things set 
before him and then ordered them away! ”’ 

My friend laughed: ‘‘ Not quite so bad as that,” he 
said. 

“Then I know what it is,” I interrupted, “ you 
have become a convert to that doctor in Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, who cures all diseases simply by cut- 
ting off the breakfast !"’ 

“ There you have hit it,’ he confessed, “‘ and since I 
began to follow Dr. Dewy’s régime I have become a 
new man and I shall never eat another breakfast! "’ 

The growth of this remarkable theory is quite inter- 
esting. Mr. William Thayer, author of no one knows 
how many books, is nearly eighty years old. I met 
him in the street the other day, looking good for 
another score of years. He told me that he had just 
signed a contract for three new books, one of which 
meant a series of several more. “It is rather a risky 
thing to undertake at my time of life’ said he, ‘‘ but 
since I have begun to do without breakfasts my 
mind has never worked so easily and clearly and I 
have never been so well! And my wife,’’ he added, 
“has also adopted it and with wonderful benefit. 
I hear that there are some three thousand people in 
Norwich, Connecticut, where Dr. Dewy’s book is pub- 
lished, who are following the same! "’ 
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I hoped to be able to give a few advance passages 
from the life of Oliver Wendell Holmes which is to 
appear on the ninth of May, but I have been disap- 
pointed about receiving the sheets, and all I can say 
is that the book will be ornamented with some inter- 
esting pictures representing the famous Saturday Club 
as it was in its pristine glory. Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company will publish, also on the same day, a life of 
the architect, Bulfinch, by his daughter. Now that 
there is so much interest in the question whether the 
State-house shall or shall not be preserved, this life of 
its architect will be timely. 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton’s many friends were 
grieved to learn of the severe accident that befell her 
about a fortnight ago. She had been to pay a fare- 
well call on Miss Lilian Whiting, who is going, within 
a few days, to Europe for a year or more. Mrs. Moulton 
herself had in her pocket ber tickets for Charleston, 
where she was expecting to spend about three weeks 
with her daughter. In hastening to overtake a car, 
she’stepped on the front of her dress and was thrown 
heavily to the ground, the fall resulting in a slight 
fracture of her shoulder and in breaking her right 
arm. She is getting along with it as well as could be 
expected, and meantime is exercising her patience in 
writing with her left hand, Speaking of hands, Iam 
reminded that one of the last Sunday’s papers ina re- 
view of Miss Alice Brown’s new volume of poems, 
‘* The Road to Castaly,’”’ declared that they were “‘ of 
good workmanship, indicating a facial hand, an ear 
for rhythm, refined thought and a certain poetic feel- 
ing.” Any one with a facial hand ought certainly to 
make a great poet ! 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS: 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL. D, 
Christian syllogetics have succeeded Christian apolo- 
getics. Where the defenders of the faith once 
attacked their opponents, they now show how closely 
they can agree with them. There is great strength 
in this new position which shows the essential 
unity of Christianity with human progress. There is 
also risk. Christianity is militant. It is exclusive. 
If it loses these qualities, will it remain Christianity ? 
Dr. George Harris is professor of dogmatic theology 
at Andover fight. While he has not published all 
he should to justify the opinion, for fifteen years past 
he has been held by keen observers to be the ablest 
thinker in the Congregational church. ‘“ Moral Evo- 
lu ion” is thus far his most important work. In it, 
he endeavors to show that moral conceptions are the 
product of the consciousness of the worth of the 
individual and his desire for happiness, one felt and 
the other desired under social conditions, Dr. Harris 
does not say ‘‘spiritual worthiness,” as his old teacher, 
President Seelye, would have said. This separates 
Dr. Harris from the past. It brings him near the 
present. The relation and harmony between evolu- 
tion and ethics he expounds along not unfamiliar 
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lines. He disposes fairly and easily of the various 
ethical theories which rest on personal pleasure and 
pain. He proves the existence in the individual of 
respect for his own intrinsic worthiness, Is this self- 
respect the direct spiritual gift of a spiritual and 
personal God, the indirect gift of such a being work- 
ing through a social order or the fruit of the social 
order itself,;the unconscious fruit of an unconscious 
universe ? Dr. Harris appears to assert the first ; but 
he does not emphasize this in terms, and he does not 
assert for all human beings an eternal spiritual 
existence. He nowhere proves this existence. He 
assumes for all men an inner worthiness more or less 
eternal and more or less akin. He establishes with 
equal logic and lucidity that this assumption agrees 
with and explains the ideals, criteria and conditions 
of human society; but itis after all only probability, 
either for his assumption or its harmony, that he 
establishes. He is himself aware of the weakness 
of his argument when he endeavors to draw a sharp- 
line between man and the animals. The revelation 
of the Bible he holds to be different in degree not in 
kind from the revelation of the divine existence in 
letters. Applying the historical method to explain the 
appearance of Christ he says, ‘ the only one question 
is the question why there has been only one Christ,” 
and he ‘‘answers the question”’ by saying ‘‘ there 
has only been one Shakespeare.”” Now it is con- 
ceivable that there may be another man equal in 
nature to Shakespeare and differing only in the 
historical time at which heappears. Does Dr. Harris 
hold this of Christ? Apparently feeling that science 
compels him to go a mile, he has gone with it twain. 
There is nothing in his argument which cannot be 
used té show that all moral and religious phenomena 
are the personal development of the cosmos. 


« 

‘‘ The Whence and Whither of Man,” by Mr. John 
Mason Tyler, professor of biology in Amherst Col- 
lege, does the like for the physical descent of man. 
In these lectures, delivered at Union Theological 
Seminary, Professor Tyler most successfully shows 
that all which science teaches of the development of 
man should be read and taught harmonious with the 
belief in the higher life of man, It can as Professor 
Tyler has himself abundantly proved in his class- 
room. Written with this experience, his volume is 
an unusually full, accurate, comprehensive summary 
of the present state of knowledge as far as it can be 
given in a popular form. There are some signs of 
haste. The same quotation is used twice. But there 
is also a fresh enthusiasm and sense of mission dear 
tosee. But nowhere in these informed and facile pages 
does he meet the real crux of the controversy. Is 
man different in kind and not in degree from the rest 
of the animal world? Is Christianity different only 
in degree or in kind from other revelations of the 
divine? Candor requires a frank answer to this ques- 
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tion, and until it is answered sincerity is absent from 
these syllogetics. 


* 
* * 


The Declaration of Independence rests on the 
French theory of a “social contract.” The Consti- 
tution is the fruit of the law of England. Ever 
since, this country in its political theory has been 
Gallic. In political practice, it has been English. 
No country has solved political problems better and 
none has been more uncertain in its theories about 
them. German studies have cleared up the ideas of 
college and university teachers’ on this subject and, 
in time, their work will filter into the general con- 
sciousness, Dr. Westel Woodbury Willoughby has 
just published an ‘“‘ Examination of the Nature of the 
State,’’ which sets these confused ideas in order by 
a discussion from the historical standpoint. For 
theoretical treatment, Dr. J. W. Burgess’ “ Political 
Science and Constitutional Law”’ has always seemed 
to me the most clarifying. There may doubtless be 
other books as good; but I know of none. Dr, 
Burgess is not, however, historical. Dr. Willoughby 
is. He discusses the theory of the origin, the sanc- 
tion, the commands, and the organization of the State, 
or, to put it differently, the ultimate analysis of State 
Authority, Law and Government. He is erudite and 
clear. He lacks power. Most of the Johns Hopkins 
men do. Why, I do not know. They all know 
enough. Perhaps they believe too little. 

* 

Mr. Alexander DelMar is a London-American, He 
founded our Treasury Bureau of Statistics and cured 
many evils in Atlantic immigration traffic. For 
twenty years he has lived a banker in London. He 
has written a group of books about the history of 
money which just miss being of great value because, 
with much industrious collection and collocation of 
fact and authority, Mr. DelMar has not a clear 
grasp of the relative value of differing historical tes- 
timony. Barring this his books are most useful; but 
you have to know a good deal before you can safely 
quote them. One, the ‘‘ History of Monetary Sys- 
tems,”’ has just been republished in Chicago, $1.60, 
The English edition costs thrice this. In it Mr. Del- 
Mar has given in successive chapters a rapid sketch of 
monetary systems, a little too dogmative to be always 
safe. He has the advantage of a practical acquaint- 
ance with coins and coinage. He has the disadvant- 
age of overestimating his historical knowledge—as 
when he corrects Mommsen or has a new theory of 
the Caliphate. Some things are more unwise than 
others. The man who corrects Mommsen rams his 
head into a very solid foundation of learning. 

*** 

“Money in Politics,” by Mr. J. K. Upton, first 
appeared in 1884. It has been brought down to date 
and republished. Mr. Upton was Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, and has written a simple condensed 
history of our currency as affected by legislation. It 
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is brief and it is accurate as to facts. As to view, it 
is limited by the conception of “‘ money”’ as gold and 
silver alone, and the omission of credit symbols 
and their effect on the former. When Mr. Upton 
says that “in no country has there been more 
interference with money than in the United States of 
America,” he says whatis not true. Taking the last 
century, the interference with money has been greater 
by legislation in every country but one, England. 
Taking the last twenty-five years, the value ot the 
unit of exchange over the territory covered by the 
United States has been steadier than in any large 
country but three, England, France and Germany ; 
taking area for area, no part of the earth’s surface of 
equal extent has ever seen so little change in the legal 
tender, payable for debts, in 100 years, as the United 
State. These are facts capable of easy verification. 


* 
* 


Joan of Arc has been the subject of innumerable 
“lives” of all sorts, for the most part trivial. Mr. 
Francis C. Lowell has written one in all respects 
admirable. I do not presume he intended to write a 
girl's gift-book ; but I know of few more fit to put in the 
hands of a growing young woman, or more like to fill 
her with sense of the infinite dignity of girlhood. 
Simple, sincere, earnest, unaffected and pure, Joan’s 
life has probably powerfully moved every girl who has 
heard of it. Three or four lines there are in the book 
which might have been put differently. These can- 
not harm and need not shock. All is pure, sound, 
wholesome and inspiring. The difficult phase of 
Joan’s “voices” or inspiration, Mr. Lowell has 
treated as it should be. He has told all the facts and 
left all to the reader, without marring his pages with 
either skepticism or credulity. The book has maps. 
The second and many editions it deserves might well 
have a table of royal descent, and a summary of the 
history of the day. 

«% 

Nothing is more awful in civilization than the small 
sensitive suffering group of educated radical Rus- 
sians, in all 100 000 or so, who face the brute mass of 
70,000,000 peasantry and 1,000,000 or so who make 
up the despotic bureauocracy. The worst is that 
humanly speaking no remedy is possible for this 
situation. ‘‘ Vera Vorontzoff"’ is a novel written by 
Sonja Kovalevsky, the brilliant Russian mathemati- 
cian who became a professor in Stockholm and was a 
sort of scientific Marie Bashkertseff. Her novel tells 
one phase of that horrible human mill in which soul 
and body is ground up in Russia. It turns on one of 
those sacrifices of sex of which the history of Nihil- 
ism is full, The heart grows sick over it. Yet in 
the thirty-eight years since I first saw in dim childish 
memory my first Russian exile, all has grown not 
better but worse. He had hope. No exile has now. 


* 
* & 


A “Handbook of German Literature,” by Miss 
Mary E. Phillips, is intended to aid people in passing 
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examinations—an exercise of the mind at once use- 
less and necessary. It surveys German letters chron- 
ologically, it gives each author the regulation epi- 
thets, it has neat lists of authors by dates and with 
their works attached. Accompanied by a wide and 
careful reading of the authors themselves, it will be 
useful. Without this, it bears the same relation toa 
true acquaintance with letters, which the capacity to 
draw a map of the Alps bears to a living knowledge 
and appreciation of their scenery. 
x 

Neoplatonism has had a new vogue because of its 
close relation to Theosophy, for it is true of both that 
each seeks the unknowable by not-knowing the known 
and knowing the not-known. Plotinus was the last 
of this latest Greek school in whom as in much to- 
day, the ordered metaphysic of his predecessors ran 
its course and felt on one side the ethical impulse of 
Christianity, and on the other the absorption of Budd- 
hism, Thomas Taylor’s translation of the ‘Select 
Works of Plotinus,” has had a reissue, having first 
appeared in 1817. As the work is rare, its reprint is 
well; but it is a book which no one but a student of 
the philosophy of history or a theosophist will con- 
sult. Any utterance of a conviction that the soul is 
divine and comes from and will return to divinity has 
its interest, but Plotinus is intolerably vague. 


* 
* * 


‘‘North of Market Street,”’ is a novel of Philadel- 
phia life which sketches the sorrow, loss and tribula- 
tion of an unfortunate couple who came to Philadel- 
phia, took a house North of Market Street and were 
shunned in consequence by the people they wished 
to know. The themeis old and oftexpressed, The 
same lines exist and the same conditions are to be 
found in all cities, old enough to have any organized 
society. Propinquity and previous acquaintance are 
the twin props of allsocial relations. This is a mis- 
fortune for those who have neither; but it is a 
misfortune for which no one has ever proposed any 
remedy but one. This is the simple principle that 
your social life and happiness does not depend on 
those you seek, but on those who seek you. No man 
or woman can be socially independent until they 
care solely for the people who enter their door and 
not at all for the people whose doors they enter. 
This simple principle never occurred to the some- 
what voluble Philadelphia immigrants in “ North of 
Market Street.” 


=Macmillan and Co. have in press a small volume 
on ‘‘ The Interpretation of Literature,’’ by W. H. 
Crawshaw, A. M., Professor of English Literature in 
Colgate University. The work emphasizes the con- 
ception of literature as an art, and seeks, not to ex- 
amine it from without but to interpret it from within. 
It endeavors to outline, briefly but comprehensively, 
a method for such study. 
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ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON. 
Miss Anne Hollingsworth Wharton is one of a 
group of American writers who are endeavoring to 
present to readers of to-day, some allegoric ficton 
of social and domestic life, during the colonial and 
revolutionary periods. Miss Wharton says that 
whether she has done her work well or ill, she feels 
‘quite sure that she has brought that old life nearer to 
the present generation, by dwelling upon certain 
characteristics and events that have been overlooked 
‘by the historian. 

Drawn to her work by family interest, as it was at the 
‘house of one of the family to which she belongs that 
the Meschianza was held—familiar with the social 
conditions of a city in which the social tradition has 
been continuous from Colonial days, an apt student, 
a patient investigator and possessing the gilt of easy 
and engaging style, Miss Wharton began with maga- 
zine articles, collected them in a volume, passed to 
special investigation and fiction and has taken an 
assured position among historical writers who are both 
accurate and interesting. She is a Pennsylvanian by 
birth and education, having been born at Southamp- 
ton Furnace, Cumberland County, Pennsylvania. 
During childhood her summers were passed at her 
father's home in the beautiful mountain region 
lying between Carlisle and Gettysburg, while her 
winters were usually spent in Philadelphia where she 
weceived her education at the admirable school of 
Mrs. Gertrude G,. Cary. 

A taste for reading and a decided inclination to 
write down her own impressions, and to weave her 
fancies into stories was developed at an early age, 
fostered perhaps by the quiet uneventful country life 
led by her family during half the year. ‘‘ Fortunately 
for the reader,”’ says Miss Wharton, “‘ these youthful 
productions never saw other light than that of the 
wood fires they helped to kindle."’ Her first published 
work was a little book called ‘‘A Grandmother's 
Story of St. Bartholemew's Eve,’ which was soon 
followed by ‘“Virgilia, a Story of Rome Under 
Nero.”* Although Miss Wharton’s largest contribu- 
tion to contemporary literature has been in the line 
-of Colonial and Revolutionary history, a number of 
sketches upon subjects of present interest, and many 
children’s stories have been written by her for 7he 
Atlantic Monthly, The Cosmopolitan, Harper's Ba- 
zaar, Youth's Companion, Sunday school Times, 
Godey’s Lady Book, Lippincott's Magazine, The 
American, The Home Maker, The Cycle, The Cha- 
auguan, Arthur's Home Magazine, The Churchman, 

The Chicago Tribune, etc. 

For Zhe Saturday Evening Post Miss Wharton 
wrote a complete series of papers on American His- 
tory from the early settlement to the framing of the 
-Constitution of 1787, and also contributed numerous 
articles on the same subject to The Philadelphia 
Times and Press, while an extensive history and 
genealogy of the Wharton family, which occupied so 
improtant a position in the Colonial and Revolution- 
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ary life of her native city, is among her more serious 
genealogical works. 

Miss Wharton's best known works are two volumes 
upon American Colonial life, ‘‘Through Colonial 
Doorways” and “ Colonial Days and Dames.”’ These 
books have gone through many editions, have been 
brought out in de /uxe editions and have been widely 
and favorably reviewed in Boston, New York and 
Chicago journals as well as in Philadelphia news- 
papers. Her last book, a juvenile, is thus reviewed: 

“In the realm of fashions and the family secrets of other 
days, no contemporary author takes precedence of Miss 
Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. She has this year turned 
her agreeable pen to the service of the little ones, and the 
Lippincotts have just brought out “ A Last Century Maid,” 
her first book for children. It deals with the colonial annals 
of Quakerdom, near Philadelphia. Its tones are patriotic 
and the half dozen tales are fascinating in their quaint 
portrayal of early types of childhood.” 

Miss Wharton is an honorary member of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, being one of the 
few women upon whom the distinction has been con- 
ferred; she is also a member of the New Century 
Club of Philadelphia; of the New Century Guild for 
Working Women; a member of the Executive 
Board of the Contemporary Club; of the Civic Club 
of Philadelphia; and of the Browning Society of 
Philadelphia, of which she was a founder, and now 
holds the position of Vice-President. Miss Wharton 
was also most active in founding the Pennsylvania 
Society of the Colonial Dames of America, which 
organization, begun in April, 1891, was the nucleus 
of the National Society, which now includes the thir- 
teen original States. Of this organization she was 
elected Historian in 1891, and holds this office at the 
present time. 

Miss Wharton was in 1893, appointed by the 
‘*World’s Columbian Commission,’’ a Judge of the 
American Colonial Exhibit at Chicago, which appoint- 
ment was unhesitatingly confirmed by the Board of 
Lady Managers. Her work, as her official report 
shows, was to inspect and give her opinion upon the 
historical objects gathered together in the Rotunda of 
the Government Building, and scattered through the 
State buildings, especially with a view to their 
educational influence in the great exhibition. It is 
needless to say that Miss Wharton’s taste and train- 
ing in historical lines led her to enter upon this work 
with intelligence and enthusiasm. 





=The announcement is made by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner's Sons that they have purchased the books 
of Robert Louis Stevenson heretofore published by 
Messrs. Stone and Kimball, including the ‘‘ Vailima 
Letters,” ‘‘Ebb Tide,’’ ‘‘The Amateur Emigrant,” 
and “ Macaire”; and that they have also concluded 
arrangements for the publication of his posthumous 
works. “‘ Weir of Hermiston” they expect to publish 
the latter part of May, and “St. Ives”’ at a later date. 
The Scribners will thus be the publishers in this coun- 
try of all of Mr. Stevenson's works. 
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LONDON LETTER. 
Lonpbon, April 3, 1896. 

A cordial reception has been accorded to S. R. 
Crockett’s ‘“‘Cleg Kelly’’; Mrs. Hodgson Burnett's 
“A Lady of Quality,” which is an extremely auda- 
cious and intensely fascinating story, and Marie 
Corelli's ‘‘ The Mighty Atom.” They are published 
respectively by Smith Elder, Frederick Warne, and 
Hutchinson. ‘The Mighty Atom” was originally 
intended for either the Zest Geist or the Leisure 
Library, both being those mustard-leaf covered 
editions that have become so popular; but Marie's 
“ Atom” expanded to such an extent that it had to be 
issued in an important-looking cloth bound volume 
at the modest price of 3/6. 

Mr. H. G. Wells the author of that curious and 
brilliant bit of imaginative fiction, ‘‘The Time 
Machine,” js a writer who is coming to the front with 
rapid strides. His latest book, published a day or 
twoago by Heinemann, is a weird, gruesome piece 
of phantasy, entitled ‘‘ The Island of Dr. Moreau,” 
introducing some monstrous characters that outdo 
Frankenstein in realism of the horrible possibilities 
of more or less occult science. Mr. Wells possesses 
the faculty of investing his fantastic ideas with such 
an air of truth, that they are apt to induce the 
impression that the reader is the victim of a peculiarly 
realistic form of nightmare. Already a great num- 
ber of copies of this singular book have been sold, 
and the demand is increasing. 

Heinemann also has in preparation for early publi- 
cation two interesting translations from the French. 
One, entitled ‘‘ The Agnosticism of the Future,” is by 
M. Guyan ; the other, “‘ Letters of a Country Vicar,” 
is from the pen of Yves Le Querdec, and presents an 
interesting picture of the relations existing between 
the laity and the Church in rural France. The chief 
character is a curé, a simple-minded, earnest, deeply 
religious young fellow, who finds himself placed in 
an exceptionally trying position. 

In addition to these Mr. Heinemann announces for 
publication in the near future new novels by Sarah 
Grand and Hall Caine, of which the titles have not 
been divulged at present; and the works of Max 
Nordau, complete in one volume, translated by 
J. R. MclIlraith ; the whole forming a critical review 
of modern thought. Nordau himself has written the 
preface to this edition. 

The popular feeling for historical or pseudo-histori- 
cal novels is like to perish with satiety; for every 
second book one opens concerns some period or other 
from the fifteenth ‘to the eighteenth century inclusive; 
but an addition to the long list, which will be issued 
next week by Swan Sonnenchein will be of genuine 
historical interest. It is entitled ‘Two Queens,” and 
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relates to the hapless Marie Antoinette and Caroline 
Mathilde, of Denmark, It is compiled from papers 
and letters which formerly belonged to an old friend 
of Professor Max Miiller's, a Russian nobleman. 
The Count inherited them from his father, who had 
the honor to be a personal friend of the “ beautiful 
high-born who was so foully laid low,” and of Caro- 
line of Denmark. 

Miss Montresor, the clever author of ‘Into the 
Highways and Hedges,"’ has completed a short novel 
which Edward Arnold will publish in a few days. It 
is named ‘“ Worth While.” 

Louis Zangwill, who promises to rival his famous 
brother one of these days, has written a novel, ‘‘ The 
World and the Man,” to be published shortly by 
Heinemann. This enterprising young man, by the 
way, seems to possess a happy knack of getting hold 
of good stuff. Louis modestly signs himself “ Z. Z.”’ 
to prevent his works being confused with those of the 
gréat “ Israel.” 

Crockett’s new book, ‘‘ Cleg Kelly,”” which I men- 
tioned just now, and of which doubtless you know a 
good deal, as it ran serially in a prominent American 
magazine, was suggested to him in the first place by 
the ever lamented Robert Louis Stevenson, who was 
so delighted with the sketches of Edinburgh slum life 
in “ The Stickit Minister,” that he advised Crockett 
to develop the subject in one of his books. 

This reminds me that the other day I came across 
the man who was the original of one of the principal 
characters in Stevenson's curious book, ‘‘The Ebb 
Tide,” the book that he himself considered his worst. 
The character in question was the University man 
who found himself at Hawaii in company with a 
dreadful little Cockney and an American sea-captain 
who had fallen on hard times. Stevenson befriended 
the University man, and made “copy”’ out of him. 
He has drifted frém the South Seas to England, since 
then, and at the preg@nt moment is driving an omni- 
bus in London, a prosaic occupation, but preferable 
to “‘ beach-combing.” 

The scene of Crockett’s next work on which he is 
now engaged, is the Frisian cities of Leenwarden and 
Groningén, and the period 1685. The author is now in 
Holland, where he intends to remain some time, study- 
ing scenery and local history. The book will be entitled 
‘‘ Lochinvar,” and the chief characters are Scottish 
refugees, who fled to the Netherlands from James the 
Second’s persecutions. It is said to be written from 
the Cavalier standpoint; possibly as a set off to the 
Covenanting ‘“‘ Man of the Moss Hags.” 

Andrew Lang’s “ Life of Lockhart” is nearing com- 
pletion, and is expected to prove of the highest 
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interest. It will appear first intwo volumes at a 
large price, but the name of the publisher has not 
appeared at present. 

Messrs. Whittaker have in’ press an important 
work on “Future Trade in the Far East,’’ by Mr. C.C. 
Wakefield, of the London Chamber of Commerce, a 
gentleman whose information concerning the coun- 
tries described is derived from personal observation. 
The book will be illustrated, and will contain a new 
map of the latest developments in trade routes. 

Kegan, Paul, Trench and Co. willissue in the course 
of a few days ‘‘ Moltke’s Letters to his Wife,”’ edited 
by Sidney Whitman, author of ‘‘ Imperial Germany,” 
and containing hitherto unpublished portraits of the 
great general and his wife; an account of the Count- 
ess’s family, and a genealogical tree in fac-simile of 
the Count’s own handwriting. 

Mr. C. Longman, of the famous firm of Longman, 
Green and Co., has been elected President of the 
recently formed Publishers’ Association, by a ma- 
jority of sevén votes, next on the list being Mr. 
Murray wiih fourteen, and Mr. Macmillan with seven. 
Mr. Murray was elected Vice-President, and Mr. 
Macmillan, Treasurer. The firms elected on the 
Council are Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Smith 
and Elder, Richard Bentley, W. Heinemann, W. 
Blackwood, George Bell and Sons, A. D. Innes and 
Co., Cassell and Co., T. Fisher Unwin, and Chapman 
and Hall. 

Robert Buchanan, undismiyed by the amount of 
“‘cold-shoulder”’ he has received trom most of the 
leading publishers, perseveres in his determination 
to be independent of these gentlemen, and to issue 
his own books from 36 Gerard Street, Shaftesbury 
Avenue. Two of his novels, however, are being pub- 
lished by T. Fisher Unwin: ‘‘ Marriage by Capture ”’ 
—a decidedly ‘taking ”’ title—and “‘ Effie Hethering- 
ton,” 

Scotsmen are decidedly to the fore in literature of 
the day. One who is steadily working his way on- 
ward is Neil Munro, author of ‘‘ The Red Hand,” 
“Shudderman Soldier,” and ‘‘ The Lost Pibroch,”’ 
the latter just published by Blackwood. He is an 
Inverary man, descended from a long line of honest 
farmers in Glenaray, on the shores of Loch Awe. 
He began life as a harvester and thinner of turnips 
on the estates of the Duke of Argyll, but at an early 
age obtained a post in the office of the Sheriff Clerk 
ot the county through the recommendation of his 
parish minister. There he tried his ’prentice hand by 
writing articles for the local papers, and before long 
was taken on the staff of the Greenock Advertiser. 
After the demise of that paper he got a post on the 
Glasgow Evening News, with which he 1s still con- 
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nected. In a few years he was contributing regularly 
to the Globe; and Mr. Locker, the then editor, 
pressed him to do more work for this famous old 
paper. 

Neil Munro's first story, ‘‘ The Secret of the Heather 
Ale,” was sent to Zhe Speaker, and accepted at 
once. This was followed by ‘‘The Red Hand” in 
the Aational Observer. Taking heart of grace at 
these small successes, he sent a story to Mr. Black- 
wood, which was returned, but with such kind and 
encouraging comments from that gentleman that 
Munro declares “its rejection was honestly more 
gratifying than acceptance and a cheque would have 
been.” Being a really clever fellow, he thankfully 
accepted, and acted upon the good advice bestowed 
by the publisher, with excellent results. Neil Munro 
is a good looking young fellow of thirty-two, he has 
had an arduous struggle, but has emerged from it 
unscathed, and is now well set on the highroad to 
fame and fortune. 

As usual during Lent, the sale of novels has 
decreased, though doubtless there will be a re- 
action. Purcell’s ‘Life of Manning’ has been 
more in demand than any work of fiction. Until 
the last week Conan Doyle's admirable ‘‘ Exploits of 
Brigadier Gerard ’’ headed the list of novels in Lon- 
don, and Hope’s ‘Comedies of Courtship” in the 
provinces; but ‘‘Cleg Kelly,” ‘‘A Lady of Title,” 
and “ The Mighty Atom” have carried all before 
them during the last few days; the figures are respect- 
ively 20,000, 20,000, and 30,000. Slatin Pasha’s stir- 
ring book, “Fire and Sword in the Sudan,” has 
reached a third edition (Edward Arnold); Trilby is 
on the wane at last; but ‘‘ Jude the Obscene”"—I mean 
Obscure—is still going strong ; the result of judicious 
booming. 

Macmillan and Co. have offered to publish the book 
written by Mr. Randolph Llewellyn Hodgson, and 
illustrated by Princess Mary of Thurn and Taxis, 
entitled ‘‘ Wanderings Through Unknown Austria.” 
Princess Mary is a notable addition to the list of 
Royal and semi-Royal personages whose names figure 
so often in modern publications. By birth she is a 
Princess of Hohenlohe-Waldenburg, and she is a 
niece of the present Chancellor of the German Em- 
pire, and connected by close cousinship with all the 
Royal German houses as well as with the English, 
Roumanian, and Russian reigning families. She 
contributes to the book upwards of forty sketches, 
admirably drawn of places and characters to be 
seen in a country which is of a most romantic and 
singularly beautiful description, and has hitherto been 
almost unexplored, not only by the tourist, but even 
by the artist. Princess Mary spells her name as | 
have written it—in the Efiglish fashion. She per- 
sonally showed me the illustrations before sending 
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them to Macmillan, and she endeavored to explain to 
me the connection which the Princes of Thurn and 
Taxis had until a few years ago with the postal 
arrangements of Germany. It seems that the rights 
and title of Imperial Postmaster-General were con- 
ferred on the head of the house, by the Emperor 
Maximilian. At that time Thurn and Taxis was a 
reigning principality, but evidently the little sovereign 
was glad of the emoluments he received from his 
Post Office, and in fact at one time he was also Post- 
master-General in Spain, the Netherlands, and also 
in Italy. The Hapzburgs ruled in Germany, and had 
a good deal to say in adjoining countries in those 
days, and the Thurn and Taxis sovereigns appear to 
have been specially favored. They still issued stamps 
and collected revenues until 1866, and then Prussia 
upset things generally, and now those queer-looking 
postage labels which collectors value so highly have 
entirely disappeared from circulation. 


It is always a matter of surprise tosee the marked 
ignorance shown in leading French publications in 
regard to the English language. Ze Fuys, a leading 
newspaper in Paris publishes asa feuilleton this week 
an article on the art and artists of 1896, written in 
English. Itis signed ‘‘ Torpedo,” a pseudonym fully 
justified by the writer's destructive treatment of the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue. I transcribe a few lines just as 
“ She is written ”’: 


“ Fresch, looking with humorous bright eyes, and a smile 
full of souvenirs, the head beautifully framed, with grey 
whishers still full of dangerous perfume. Such is M. Ricard 
painted by 17. Bonnat, master-piece, after the second style 
of the artist Decidedly portraits seem to take 
M. Commere fancy, although, we wist so much a tableau of 
his. . . Limpid waters run through the lower parts around 
little islets of grass, bearing glimpses of blue light. This 
tableau is one of M. Petitjean. By the same artist is the 
Lenghenaz a most effective sea-view lit up by sun, wich 
Stateships flashing wich colours, on the left side its gloomy- 
looking brigs balancing about on the right.”’ 

Ascor. 


NEWS FROM NEW YORK. 


April 13, 1896. 
Rudyard Kipling has been spending two weeks in 
New York, which have been largely given up to 


social meetings with his literary friends. To one of 
them he confided the fact that his first American 
novel is practically complete. It will be published as 
a serial, but he has not yet sold it. It is a story of 
the sea and deals, it is rumored, largely with the life 
of a Nantucket fishing fleet. Every character in the 
story is an American, but this should not be used as 
the basis of an inference that Mr, Kipling has become 
fond of the country which he has temporarily adopted. 
His recent letter to the Mew York World forbids that 
conclusion. Moreover, the ways of civilization have 
not yet taken from him the direct and ungentle man- 
ner of comment on what does not please him which 
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marked his letters to England during his first Amer- 
ican travels. A short time ago the members of a 
small uptown club, composed of journalists, authors, 
painters, and other elements of New York Bohemia, 
got into a vivacious dispute about the meaning of 
one of Kipling’s stories. One of the members at- 
tempted to settle the matter by a polite note to the 
author. The answer came back on the same sheet 
of paper, that fools ask questions and men find out 
for themselves. The members of the club were 
rather pleased, and one of them remarked that 
Kipling was always virile, a virtue which in these 
days attoned formuch. Another man, however, one 
of the best known professors in this country, com- 
menting on the same trait in this vigorous author, 
took a different view of his crudeness of criticism. 
He said that Kipling’s stories made him think the 
author a genius, but that his manner of writing and 
talking about America convinced him that he was no 
gentleman. The inference that a real genius must 
be a gentleman the speaker left unexpressed. 

Yesterday the news was received that H. I. Kimball 
had bought out Herbert Stone and would move the 
publishing business of Stone and Kimball, as well as 
the Chap~-Book, to New York. When the firm estab- 
lished a branch house in New York a few weeks ago 
people smiled at the idea of this city being a branch 
for Chicago, and the move is now explained. Mr. Kim- 
ball has always wished to live in New York and has 
not enjoyed his short taste of Chicago life, but of course 
his reason for moving the business is that he believed 
this the better centre. As this is the only Chicago 
firm which handled important new books, and as the 
Chapf-Book is the only successful member of the 
swarm of little magazines of which it was the first, the 
change means a good deal to Chicago’s ambition to 
be a publishing centre of the same rank as this city. 
Mr. Stone has been the literary head of the firm 
and it is to be presumed that he will go into literary 
work of some kind. He was the reader for the house 
as well as the editor of the Chap- Book. 

Another similar change is the establishment in this 
city of an office by Lamson, Wolffe and Co., of Boston, 
who may be expected to move here before long. They 
are one of the latest of the young firms which have 
come into being within the past few years, and like 
the others they aim especially at excellence in book- 
making and at the publication of some books of per- 
manent interest. They will soon publish two novels 
by John T. Wheelwright, author of ‘‘ The Child of 
the Century ” and “ Rollo’s Journey to Cambridge.” 
F. G. Attwood, who draws for Zzfe, will illustrate one 
of the books. The firm also has a novel by F. J. 
Stimson (J. S. of Dale), author of ‘Guerndale,” 
which deals with early American life. Lamson, 
Wolffe and Co. have been in existence but one year, 
but their success in that time has keen great cnough 
to seem to justify them in extending their business 
rapidly at.d in establishing the New York branch. 
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Anna Fuller has on hand a new book, which she 
will have brought out by Putnam in an edition uni- 
form with ‘‘ A Venetian June.” 


One of the many rumors about the authorship of 
“ Regeneration,” the reply to Nordau’'s ‘‘ Degener- 
ation,” is that it was written by the late H. H. Boye- 
sen. Others are certain that the author was an Eng- 
lishman. 

One of the few books of permanent importance 
issued during the spring is Ida M. Tarbell’s ‘‘ Madame 
Roland.” The letters which the author discovered 
inthe Bibliotheque National, five years ago, and on 
which she based a new estimate of the character of 
the famous leader in the French revolution, are only 
now being given to the French public through 
La Revue de Deux Modes. Miss Tarbell now has in 
mind a book which came to her in much the same 
way that ‘‘Madame Roland ”’ did. When she first 
began to do her Linc .In articles for McClure she had 
no idea of taking up the later part of Lincoln’s life, 
as that would require an exhaustive study of the civil 
war which meant a tremendous task, for Miss Tar- 
bell never skims anything. She has now about de- 
cided, however, to go to England in the fall and 
study in the Britivh Museum, which, of course, is rich 
in American books as in all others, for a few months, 
and then return and give two years to writing about 
Lincoln’s career as President. During the second 
year the book will appear serially in McClure's 
Magazine. The present series will end in the fall. 
‘*Madame Roland ”’ took its present form in much 
the same way. Miss Tarbell started her investiga- 
tions in Paris merely for the sake of getting light on 
doubtful points in the character of Madame 
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House in which Abraham Lincoln was born.—Hitherto unpublished 
From “ The Early Life of Abraham Lincoln.”‘ 
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Roland, in whom she had become especially inter- 
ested during a long study of the part played by 
women in the French revolution. As she got deeper 
intu the subject, however, the questions of the revo- 
lution became more prominent, and she finally made 
a book which is as important as a fresh and thorough 
siudy of men and tendencies of the time of Madame 
Roland as it is for the new light it throws on her. 
Former biographers, following the memoirs, described 
the relation of Madame Roland to her husband, 
who was much older, as Platonic from the first, 
Madame Roland, from the time that her love 
for Buzot was declared, always insisted that this 
was the fact, but the letters on which Miss Tarbell’s 
study is founded proved that at the beginning she 
had a passionate love for her husband. Another 
point brought out for the first time in this book is that 
the heroine once eagerly sought a title. The book 
will be handled in England by the Scribners, but 
they have as yet not arranged for it. 


A number of prominent citizens are to give a dinner 
to Augus'in Daly in honor of what he has done for 
the drama, especially for Shakespeare. If any satire 
on the state of dramatic criticism in this city were 
needed this dinner would be an excellent time to in- 
dulge in it. Daly’s theatre, as everybody knows, is 
looked upon with a respect approaching awe by a 
prosperous and moderately intelligent part of the 
public and their spokesmen in the press. It is that 
part of the theatre-going public which is ~absolutely 
respectable and absolutely commonplace that Mr. 
Daly appeals to. He“ mounts ”’ pieces well, he ‘ pro- 
duces them,”” he “‘revives’’ them, with a band of 
actors trained by him into one rut. His rule is never 
to letthings flag. 
There is no sim- 
plicity, no mod- 
eration, no sub- 
tlety in the act- 
ors he trains. 
[hey bring out 
certain idiosyn- 
crasies that es- 
tablish a per- 
sonal relation 
between them 
and the public, 
they dress well, 
behave with a 
cut and dried 
fashionable cor- 
rectness, and 
seem generally 
smart and up to 
date. This is 
what Mr. Daly 
applies to 
Shakespeare. 
He first cuts 
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out every frank phrase in the play, then every scene 
that is not rapid and spicy, then he upholsters it, 
and then he turns loose on it his troupe of society 
actors. He knows his world. The one of the New 
York art critics who is best read in English drama goes 
into ecstacies over these parodies. For him there is 
one great standard, that of propriety, which Mr. Daly 
never outrages. 

We need a Sarcey, a Lemaitre, a Walkley, a Shaw, 
oreven an Archer in this country to give us the 
education that is within the power of 2 man who has 
at once tastes broad enough to cover many kinds of 
excellences and a reading wide enough to keep his 
standards from being too accidental and personal, 
like those of the most entertaining critic in this city. 
He should also know how a play is made and be able 
to make one. One of the ablest papers in New York 
has for dramatic critica man who condemns regularly 
the work of the most skillful play-maker in England 
because his dramas are ‘ problem plays.” One 
phenomenon of the season points in the direction of 
greater taste for technical excellence of stage craft; 
there has never been so much attention given to the 
plays.of Dumas. Bernhardt, Duse, Nethersole, Clara 
Morris, Minnie Maddern Fiske, and John Drew have 
allappeared in them; and yet not a single competent 
criticism of Dumas as a. dramatic workman has 
appeared, though vague literary and ethical criticism 
has filled the air. 

A few days ago, at a dinner given by the Lanthorn 
Club to Stephen Crane, Mr. Howells and Mr. John 
Swinton debated the old question of what American 
| terature amounts to and why it does not amount to 
more. Following that we have had the subject dis- 
cussed in the newspapers again. Mr. J. Selwin Tait, 
a publisher, laboriously explains the literary crisis 
which he thinks exists by our admiration for foreign 
work, the ten cent magazine and the daily press. 
He has been satisfactorily answered, but that will do 
him no go: d. Norman Hapgood. 


CHAT FROM CHICAGO. 


CuHIcaGo, April 13, 1896. 
The dissolution of the firm of Stone and Kimball is 
a fact of melancholy significance to Chicago. Mr. 
Hannibal Ingalls Kimball, the junior partner, buys 
Mr. Stone's interest, name and good-will, and trans- 
fers the business to New York. Such is the situation 
on the surface, and the agreement seems to have 
been an amicable one in spite of the fact that when 
Mr. Stone offered his partner the privilege of buying 
or selling, he hardly expected such a culmination. 
The two men were first associated in the Harvard 
Crimson, of which Mr. Stone: was editor and Mr. 
Kimball business manager. From this they turned 
their attention tothe publication of books, and dur- 
ing a vacation prepared and printed a bibliography 
of the first editions of American authors. Mr. Eugene 
Field, who had suggested it, wrote an. introduction ; 
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and the same generous poet, whose sympathy was 
always with the west, permitted the embryo firm to 
publish one of his books. This was the beginning 
of an association which continued for a year and 
more in Cambridge and after the two principals were 
graduated from college transferred its activities to 
Chicago. The Chap-Book, which has done much to 
make the name of the firm known, was originally 
started merely as a pamphlet suitable to advertise the 
books issued by the publishers. But its make up was 
so original and attractive and its contents had so 
novel a flavor that it achieved an immediite and 





‘IN THE BLACK HORSE THERE WAS NOT AN OFFICER 
MORE CONTENTED THAN DERRICK LIPSCOMBE."'— 
Page 6. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company. From “I Married a Wife.” 
astonishing success. The little magazine became an 
end in itself, and great attention was devoted to main- 
taining and increasing its prestige. Only last Feb- 
ruary it was enlarged and the price increased to ten 
cents. Its success brought out any number of imita- 
tions and parodies, so that the supply of undersized 
magazines on any news-star-d at present is large and 
conspicuous. But none of them have been able to 
acquire quite the character of the Chap-Book, which 
was always looking out for new talent and had the 
courage of its impressions. The names of the editors, 
Mr: Herbert Stuart Stone and Mr. Harrison G. 
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Rhodes, have only recently been printed in the 
magazine. The number for April fifteenth will be 
issued here, but thereafter the work will be done in 
New York. As the dissolution of the firm has just 
been decided on, Mr. Kimball has as yet made no 
definite plans in regard to the continuation of the 
business. No editor has been selected for the Chap- 
Book, but the material now in the office is sufficient 
to fill the little sheet for several months. 

Mr. Kimball also takes to New York all the publi- 
cations of the firm with the exception of the Steven- 
son books, which go to Charles Scribner’s Sons 
—the most important of them is a beautiful edition 
of Edgar Allan Poe, in ten volumes, edited by 
Edmund Clarence Stedman and George E. Wood- 
berry. But the firm has many other distinguished 
names upon its list, including Henrik Ibsen, Maurice 
Maeterlinck, William Watson, Gilbert Parker, 
Kenneth Grahame, Eugene Field, Hamlin Garland, 
H. B. Marriott Watson, Harold Frederic, William 
Sharp, Richard Hovey, Grace Ellery Channing, 
Fiona Macleod, Ralph Adams Cram, Lilian Bell, 
Mrs. Reginald de Koven, and Hobart Chatfield- 
Taylor. Mr. Kimball's office in New York is in the 
Gordon Building on lower Fifth Avenue. 

It is a bad thing for Chicago, which is always 
looked at askance in the east, to lose a firm which 
has done such conspicuously artistic work. It 
apparently argues that the city is not a profitable 
place in which to conduct business of this kind. But 
there seems to be a disagreement between the two 
partners in this matter, as Mr. Stone intends to 
remain in the west and try another fall with fortune. 
His plans are not yet very definite, but they include 
the establishment of a magazine, which he hopes to 
make of the first importance. His taste and ability 
are good capital to begin on. 


Two recent novels by Chicago writers are being 
treated with much consideration by the reviewers. 
One of these is the ‘‘Cape of Storms,” by Percival 
Pollard, the editor of the Echo. This illustrated 
weekly, by the way, is also about to be removed to 
New York, so that this city is rather quiet at present 
on the subject of its success as a pubiishing centre. 
The paper frankly acquires most of its illustrations 
and some of its letter-press from foreign periodicals, 
but as the selections are usually made with taste and 
discretion, the sheet is an interesting one. Its pur- 
pose is cleverly suggested in its title. The other 
novel mentioned is ‘‘A Man and a Woman,” by 
Stanley Waterloo, which has been published in Lon- 
don, by Redway, and has made a distinct success. 
The London Atheneum says of it: ‘In spite of a 
good deal that is crude in this book, and in spite of 
a tendency extremely common among American 
writers, almost to submerge the effects in a mass of 
irrelevant detail, there is so great an air of conviction 
and such transparent genuineness in the presentation 
of the man that criticism is to a large extent dis- 
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armed. Briefly, it is the portrait of a man who has 
always lived his own life; has discovered his sensa- 
tions and his opinions, even in the most simple and 
obvious matters, entirely for himself, and has never 
accepted any conviction from the woild.. . . The 
freshness and charm ot his position lie in his determi- 
nation to judge of all things for himself—few people 
are strong enough to do so; they do well in enrolling 
themselves among /es barbares.. . The man in him- 
self is not agreeable and his wife seems silly, while 
the amorous chatter the two exchange at great length 
is such as should have been suggested instead of 
being set out in its wearisome length. Altogether, 
however, this is a notable book, which more attention 
to art would have made immensely more arresting.” 

Scribner has recently issued another posthumous 
book by the late Eugene Field. It is entitled ‘‘ The 
House,”’ and consists of a series of sketches describ- 
ing the misadventures attending the purchase of a 
house by Prof. Reuben Baker. The fact that the 
house is an undoubted bargain does not lessen the 
professor's difficulty in raising the money, for astron- 
omy is not the most profitable science in a com- 
mercial sense, that man can pursue. It is necessary, 
too, to repair and remodel the house, and the discus- 
sions and tribulations which arise in connection with 
these problems are described in Mr, Field's most 
graphic and amusing way. The sketches first 
appeared in the Chicago Record, and were suggested 
primarily by Mr. Field's personal experience last 
summer of the unexpected discomforts and delays 
attending the purchase of an estate. 

Mr. Roswell Martin Field is now filling a column 
on the editorial page of the Evening Post several 
times a week. Its caption is ‘‘ Lights and Shadows,” 
and people are beginning to look for it as they once 
did for his brother’s ‘‘Sharps and Flats.’’ Mr, Kos- 
well Field has the journalistic sense in selecting ma- 
terial, but he gives his stories form and a certain 
literary distinction. The work is ephemeral doubt- 
less, but it has the unusual merit of being interesting, 
and its humor is delightful. 

Way and Williams have just published ‘‘ Purcell 
Ode and other Poems,” by Robert Bridges, and ‘‘ The 
Happy Wanderer and other Verse,”’ by Percy Hem- 
ingway. Mr. Bridges’ ode was sung at the Purcell 
commemoration in London last year, but it has since 
been revised and finished. In a preface to the book 
Mr. Bridges asserts that poetry and music are incom- 
patible, the rhythms being entirely different, and the 
repetitions in the one not being properly adjusted to 
those in the other. But Mr. Bridges has probably not 
studied the art of writing for music. It requires 
assuredly a special facility, but not an impossible one. 


Prince Wolkonsky, who made himself popular here 
at the time of the Fair, recently delivered the address 
at the spring convocation of the University of Chicago. 
He is now giving a course of lectures at Steinway 
Hall, the subjects of which deal with Russia from John 
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the Terrible, Peter the Great and Catherine to Alex- 
ander II. and the emancipation of the serfs. The 


last lecture includes also some of the writers, Tour- 
genief, Dostoyevsky, and Tolstoi. 

The title of Mr. Henry B. Fuller's new book, 
which I spoke of at some length last month, is ‘‘ The 
Puppet Booth.” 


Escondido. 


Since the above letter was written another revolu- 
tion has taken place in the office of Stone and Kim- 
ball, and the result of this short but lively skirmish is 
that the Cha~-Book remains in Chicago. Mr. Kim. 
ball takes the publishing business of the firm to New 
York, as stated above, but Mr. Stone has regained 
possession of the clever little magazine, which he 
and Mr. Rhodes will continue to edit. They are 
ambitious to make it valuable as literature, and they 
have done so much already that it makes one believe 
in them. EZ. 


WILLIAM T. HORNADAY. 


As the author of ‘‘ The Man Who Became A Sav- 
age,” Mr. William T. Hornaday, this versatile man 
of dextrous mind, has scored another triumph. Mr. 
Hornaday's novel marks a new departure, by a man 
who hitherto has been known to the public as a hunter 
of big game and Zod'ogical treasures in many lands, 
a very artistic taxidermist, and an entertaining writer 
of travels and popular natural history. Although 
but forty-one years of age, he has vi-ited many of the 
most interesting countries in the world, and had many 
rare opportunities to pursue his studies of man and 
nature. The story now offered to the public is the 
outcome of an intimate acquaintance with the Head- 
Hunters of Borneo, combined with more recent stud- 
ies of the seamy side of civilized life in a great Amer- 
ican city. Mr. Hornaday was born forty one years 
ago in the backwoods of Indiana, reared on a big 
prairie farm in lowa, educated in lowa colleges, and 
trained as a naturalist in Professor Ward's world-re- 
nowned establishment in Rochester. He has suc- 
cessively achieved genuine success as a collecting 
naturalist, a taxidermist, a founder of zodlogical gar- 
dens, a business man, and an author. As a traveller, 
he has penetrated the jungles of Venezuela and 
British Guiana, even unto the “disputed territory,”’ 
hob-nobbed in Cuba with both Spaniards and Cuban 
prisoners during the insurrection of 1875, studied 
both science and art in the museums and galleries of 
Europe, and for three years consorted with wild beasts 
in the jungles of India, Ceylon, the Malay Peninsu'a 
and Borneo. And it was his acquaintance with the 
mild-mannered Head-Hunters of Borneo that led to 
“The Man Who Became A Savage.’’ As yet Mr. 
Hornaday cannot be called a prolific writer. His 
first book, a bulky narrative of travel and adventure 
in the East Indies, entitled ‘‘ Two Years in the Jun- 
gles,” was published by Charles Scribner's Sons in 
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1885. It was a pronounced success, and is now in 
its fifth edition. 

For years Mr. Hornaday was a sort of staff contribu- 
tor to Zhe Cosmopolitan, and he wrote many stories of 
adventure and natural history sketches forthe Youth's 
Companion. In 1892 he brought out a very fine work 
on “ Taxidermy and Zodélogical Collecting,’’ which 
elicited the highest praise. While connected with 
the National Museum he wrote an exhaustive memoir 
on the “ Extermination of the American Bison.” 
Two years ago, at the solicitation of the Century 
Company, he began to write for St. Nicholas, a series 
of twenty popular and very finely illustrated papers 
on “ The Quadruapeds of North America.”’ ‘‘ The Last 
Buffalo Hunt” appeared serially in a syndicate of 
newspapers. ‘Free Rum on the Congo” was written 
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William T. Hornaday. 


for the Women's Christian Temperance Union, and 
its publication*resulted in a storm of protests against 
the unrestricted importation and sale of cheap rum 
in Africa, particularly the Congo Free State. 


=Mr. Robert Barr has just completed a novel of 
125,000 words, which the Fiederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany are about to publish. The same firm will bring 
out two more of Mr. Barr's earlier works—‘‘ From 
Whose Bourne,” a detective story, in June, and ‘‘ One 
Day's Courtship,” a Canadian story—in September. 


=A new novel by Mr. Hinkson, entitled ‘‘O’Grady 
of Trinity,’’ will be published very shortly by Law- 
rence and Bullen. London Atheneum. 
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- MAGAZINES: TEN CENT AND OTHER. 


The new ten cent magazine is the product of process 
engraving and cheaper paper. The former gives it 
the means of illustrating at a low cost and the latter 
permits it to enjoy a large circulation without ruinous 
cost. Where it once cost dollars the square inch to 
get an engraving, it now costs dimes, not to say cents. 
The price of paper runs close to half of fifteen years 
ago, two thirds of ten and has fallen a third in a dec- 
ade. 

The magazine reader gains by this—not a cheaper 
magazine; but a different one. The new ten cent maga- 
zine is not the old twenty-five to fifty cent magazine, at 
a lower price, it isa different thing altogether. As any 
painting, photograph or engraving can be reproduced 
direct, the entire field of past art or present portraiture 
is open to the ne. magazine. Its articles necessarily 
turn on the ~reatest interest to the greatest number. 
Its - 2 arg.¢..agjly of a piece with the supplement 
of a Sunday paper, but better printed, well illustrated 
and more easily read. This gives a broad, rich and 
fruitful field of its own; but no such magazine can 
afford to print anything simply because it is worth 
printing, worth advocating or worth writing. 

The monthly magazine of the higher price has 
owed its chief support, and will continue to owe it to 
the large number of people who want the best and who 
want to know and aid the best. They may desire 
pure literature such as the Aé/antic offers. They 
may want the current field of interest well covered 
without undue polemic as in Harper's. They may 
have strong interest in the new movement, whatever 
it may be, in art, letters or reform, and find all them 
in the Century. They may desire a brisk, man-of- 
the-world view, such as is given in Scribner's. 
They may want informed public discussion, as in the 
Forum, or discussion based on personal curiosity 
as in the North American. The addition of new 
magazines and the discovery of a new reading public 
leaves these fields as fruitful as ever. 

Both are represented below in brief notes on the 
Magazines published at the same time with Book 
News, compiled from advance sheets. 


THE MAY MAGAZINES. 
LEADING FEATURES IN CURRENT MONTHLIES FROM 
ADVANCE SHEETS. * 

The Penny Magazine (5 cents) coatiins a story by 
Hamlin Garland, ‘‘In the Glance of His Face”’ and 
one by Edgar Fawcett, ‘‘ Carpe Noctem.” 

‘‘An Impending Sword,” by Horace Annesley 
Vachell, is the novel of Lzpincott's (25 cents), the 
scene of which is laid on the California coast. The 
hero, a young college-bred Philadelphian, enters the 
home of a rich banker as tutorto his young son. A 
mystery has hung for years over this family, but it is 
finally cleared up and results in a marriage. 

‘Cuban Noncombatants,”’ by Frederick A. Ober; 
‘‘The Prince of Wales on American Prairies,’’ by 
Mrs. J. Leduc; “Sons and Daughters of Feudal 
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Sires,’ by Mme. Barbara MacGahan; and ‘“ Vaza- 
bond Wanderings in Guatemala,” by Thomas R, 
Dawley, Jr., are notable features in Frank Leslie's 
Monthly (25 cents). 


The Strand (10 cents) gives ‘‘ The Queen's Foreign 
Messenger Service,” by J. Holt Schooling. The 
‘London Correspondent,” by James Walter Smith 
and “Portraits of Celebrities at Different Times of 
Their Lives’? have numerous portraits of prominent 
literary people. 


Munsey’s (10 cents) opens with an illustrated article 
on “The World Awheel,”’ The Lees are written of in 
Virginia Cousins’ continued article on ‘ Prominent 
American Families.” ‘ Types of Fair Women” with 
its fine illustrations forms another important feature. 

The current number of the Century (35 cents; 
Wanamaker’s price, 30 cents) conta‘ns an account of 
the crowning of the Czar—Alexander III from the 
journal of Mary Grace Thornton. ‘In Bohemia 
with Du Maurier” is the title of an article by Felix 
Moacheles, with numerous illustrations by Du 
Maurier himself. 

In St. Nicholas (25. cents) poems, sketches and 
illustrations are pervaded by the breath of spring. 
‘‘A May-Day Party in Central Park,” by F. H. 
Lungren; ‘A May-Day Shower,” by M. A 
Thomson; ‘ The Perverse Songster,” by W. C. 
McClelland; ‘‘ The Song of the Skipping Rope,” 
by Anna B. Patten. 

Harper's (35 cents; Wanamaker’s price, 30 cents) 
opens with an _ illustrated sketch of Mark Twain, 
including frontispiece. Poultney Bigelow continues 
his writing upon the German struggle for liberty. 
“At Home in Virginia,” by Woodrow Wilson, 
(Washington series) is profusely illustrated from 
drawings by Howard Pyle, Harry Fenn and Lucius 
W. Hitchcock. ‘Recent Egyptian Exploration, 
Dashur,” by Jacques de Morgan. 

In Atlantic Monthly (35 cents; Wanamaker's 
price, 30 cents,) are two literary reminiscences: 
“Letters of D. G. Rossetti,” by George Birkbeck 
Hill, and “Some Memories of Hawthorne,” by his 
daughter, Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. Lafcadio 
Hearn’s article ‘‘ A Trip to Kyoto,” deserves special 
mention. A presidential boom is launched by an 
anonymous author in ‘‘ The Presidency and Mr. 
Olney. 

Mc Clure's (10 cents) owes its artistic interest to the 
free reproduction of Millet’s works in Will H. Low’s 
article. The rest is two biographies, Lincoln and 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and continued _ stories, 
‘*Phroso,”’ by Anthony Hope; “Fairy Gold,” by 
Mary Stewart Cutting, 

Spring is the note of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
(10 cents). ‘‘God's Miracle of May” by Frank 
Dempster Sherman; ‘‘ From Laurel to Aster,” Nancy 
Mann Waddle; “In Spring Time” by Laura E. 
Richards, with drawings by Kate Greenaway. 
‘‘ Poems of Flowers and Meadows,” seven assorted 
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lots, with illustrations by Elizabeth Moore Hallowell ; 
«‘ Cotton Costumes”’ by Isabel A. Mallon. 

The May number of Scribner's (25 cents) contains 
five short stories by Octave Thanet, Brander Mat- 
thews, Gertrude Hall, J. West Roosevelt and W. J. 
Henderson. Hamilton Busby will publish the first of 
two papers on ‘‘ The Evolution of the Trotting Horse.” 

Godey's (10 cents) gives music two connected 
articles, ‘‘ Great Singers of this Century,” by Albert L. 
Parkes and “ Music in America” by Rupert Hughes, 
with illustrations, ‘‘ Camille,’’ by Bernhardt, Duse 
and Nethersole is discussed by Beaumont Fletcher. 

The leading article of the Forum (25 cents) is an 
analysis of ‘‘ The Political Situation,’’ by Mr. E. L. 
Godkin ; ‘‘ Better Homes for Wage-Earners,"’ by Miss 
Clare de Graffenried; ‘‘ The Cultivation of Vacant 
City Lots,’’ by Mr. M. A. Mikkelsen, describing the 
results of the plan for relieving the unemployed in 
New York. 

‘‘ The Blue-Stockings of the Eighteenth Century,” 
with its numerous portraits, by Sheila E. Braine, and 
“‘Gloddzth,”’ by Constance Sutcliffe, will appear in 
current number of Pud/ Mall Magazine (25 cents); 
also two illustrated poems, ‘‘The Old Spinet,” by 
James New, and “ Antony to Cleopatra,” by Alice 
Mackay. 

The leading features of the Jenness Miller Monthly, 
(10 cents) are the club articles. ‘‘ Biennial Meeting 
General Federation Women's Clubs,” by Dinah Stur- 
gis;; ‘‘Alumnz Club, Louisville, Ky.,” by Nellie C. 
Alexander; ‘‘To Club Women,”’ by Dinah Sturgis ; 
“‘News to Clubs” (with portraits); ‘‘ The Pioneer 
Club of London ” (with portraits), by Florence Mary 
Gardiner; ‘‘A Royal Club Woman,” by Henrietta G. 
Rowe; ‘‘ The Ideal Woman's Club,” by Amy Robsart. 

In June numberof Zhe Pocket Magazine (10 cents), 
Edmund C. Stedman writes of “With Hancock at 
Williamsburg ”’; Stephen Crane, ‘‘One Dash— Horses.’ 
It contains several other complete stories. 


BEST SELLING BOOKS. 

For the month ended April 2oth, the sales in the 
Wanamaker book store showed that “ Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush,”’ by Ian Maclaren, 78 cents, had 
led in popularity. A month ago, “ The Prisoner of 
Zenda”’ led. 

These eight followed, in the order given: 

‘* Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” by Ian Maclaren, 
78 cents. 

‘* Titus,” by Florence M. Kingsley, paper, 5 cents ; 
cloth, 80 cents. 

“ The House,” by Eugene Field, go cents, 

“A Lady of Quality,” by Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, $1.10. 

“Red Badge of Courage,” by Stephen Crane, 75 
cents. : ; 

“ A Fight with Fate,” by Mrs. Alexander, go cents. 

“Dr. Warrick's Daughters," by Rebecca Harding 
Davis, $1.10. 4 

“A Singular Life,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, so 
cents. 

“The Sorrows of Satan,” by Marie Corelli, $1.10. 
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J. B. Lippincott's best selling books of the month 
have been: 


‘*The Mighty Atom,” by Marie Corelli, 90 cents. 

‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage,” by Stephen Crane, 
75 cents. : 

“A Social Highwayman,” by Elizabeth Phipps 
Train, 57 cents. 

“A Lady of Quality,” by Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
$1.10 

“ Adam Johnstone's Son,” by F. Marion Crawford, 
$1.10. 

“Tom Grogan,” by F. Hopkinson Smith, $1.10. 

“ Cleg Kelly,’ by S. R. Crockett, $1.10. 

‘The Bicyclers, and Three Other Farces,” by John 
Kendrick Bangs, $1.00. 

‘‘ The House,” by Eugene Field, go cents. 

‘Joan of Arc,” by Francis C, Lowell, $1.50. 


A NEW BOOK POSTER. 

The poster which advertises a new*book has come to 
be as important as its cover. It Gay "gm with as 
much care, considered as carefull) @iid #8 expiénse is 
coming to be a sensible item in publication. This is 
a sketch of the poster issued by Houghton, Mifflin and 
Co., with Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith's ‘‘ Tom Grogan,” 
a novel, laid in New York Harbor, and treating of its 
labor. The original poster is printed in mode, black, 
red, white and blue. 


TOM GROGAN 


F, HOPKINSON SMITH 


This poster, in the present instance, however 
scarcely had the attention given the cover, which had 
to be handled by workmen in white kid gloves. The 
cover of this volume is unique, The peculiar sen- 
sitiveness of the process by which the delicate gloss 
of the covers is produced, precludes the touch of the 
bare hand to the unfinished book; therefore, clean 
white gloves are employed. After completion the 
same finish becomes unusually hard, smooth and 
permanent, 
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REVIEWS. 


THE MAGNIFICENT LORENZO. 


LORENZO DE’ MEDICI AND FLORENCE IN THE FIF- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By E. Armstrong, M. A. _ Illus- 
trated. Heroes of the Nations series. 449 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.53. 


The history of Florence in the time of the Medici 
exemplifies the tendency that exists in every com- 
munity to submit to one-man power. There must be 


Lorenzo De’ Medici. 


A portrait bust in terra-cotta, believed to be taken from the mask 
on the dead head by Antonio Pollainolo. In the Fortnum Coi- 
lection presented to the Ashmolian Museum at Oxford. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. From “‘ Lorenzo Medici.” 


a supreme ruler always, and if the Constitution under 
which a people is living does not provide him in some 
form or other, he will come into existence by virtue 
of the popular demand. The theory that a people 
may rule itself has been negatived in every age of 
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the world and in every country on the face of the 
earth. We Americans understand this very well, 
We go to the polls and cast our votes, but we do not 
quite govern ourselves. There is boss rule in every 
state in the union, and in every city, town and 
hamlet. 

Mr. Armstrong, in his account of Lorenzo’s acces- 
sion to power in Florence, says: 

It would be unwise to assume that there was no lurking 
hostility to the continuance of the Medici rule, but nothing 
but willing assent was publicly expressed, and Soderini and 
his friends could on the following day present to Lorenzo 
and his brother the unanimous petition of the citizens that 
they should assume the place vacated by their father. What 
this place was it would have been difficult to describe in 
words. It entailed no official position, no State magistracy, 
the command of not a single soldier nor a policeman. No 
single citizen was subjected to their orders. Ostensibly 
they were wealthy bankers and no more. The constitu- 
tional executive could ruin them with taxation at its 
arbitrary will; it could trump up charges and send them 
into exile; it could summon them to the palace and throw 
them with scant form of trial from the upper windows to 
the pavement, and many of the citizens would have cried, 
“ Well done!” 

Yet every one knew that the nameless position thus offered 
was that of Princes; that the Medici were gradually taking 
their place among the signori naturali the born lords of 
Italy; that the citizen’s fortunes, his home and life, were at 
their mercy, for the electoral boxes were filled with the 
names of their creatures, while the assessment rolls and the 
courts of law would be unscrupulously used to favor or to 
ruin. 

Mr. Armstrong is right in saying it would have 
been difficult for a Florentine to say what was the 
status of one of the Medici. The Florentines had 
not given even a name to the sort of rule the Medici 
enjoyed; they had not discovered what we know 
to-day—that there must be a boss in every com- 
munity, and that if there cannot be a constitutional 
boss there will be one of another kind. 

We see through consulting our own experience 
that it was not at all wonderful that a private citizen 
should attain to power in Florence that transcended 
all law and all recognized authority. Some familiar- 
ity with the condition of the entire Italian peninsula 
in the time of the Medici,’as well as with the life of 
the Florentine people as a separate people, is 
requisite to an understanding of the manner in 
which boss-ship descended from one Medici to 
another so that practically there was a Medicean 
kingship lasting through several generations. Appre- 
ciating this fact, Mr. Armstrong has taken pains to 
make his story of Lorenzo's life to a considerable 
extent a history of Florence and all Italy. 

Mr. Armstrong scoffs at the idea that there was 
anything mysterious in Lorenzo’s character. As he 
puts it: 

It isthe price or the penalty of a versatile mind to be 
regarded as a mystery. The slower mind cannot follow 
with sufficient speed the workings of so sensitive an instru- 
ment, though the eye marks the multiplicity of results. 
Thus it is that Lorenzo de’ Medici has been so often called a 
mystery, that both the attraction and the repulsion which he 


has exercised have lain in what is called the mysterious 
element. Really, however, there has seldom been a nature 
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He was completely natural, singularly 
open to the influence of circumstance. As his intellect was 
versatile, so his character was receptive. He possessed in 
abundance that quality of “‘give and take,” that power of 
impressing others and of receiving their impression, that gift 
of simpatia which to the Italian expresses so much more 
than its English representative. 

Such a person is not necessarily weak or fickle, deficient 
in will or patience. He deliberately abandons himself to 
the interest of the moment; it is to him an aim in itself, and 
not an instrument. Lorenzo was equally unaffected whether 
he were planning a comic novelty for the carnival or critic- 
ally examining the last art gem or manuscript that his agents 
had brought or forwarded. At table he would give grave 
advice to young Michael Angelo, throw a rhyme or an epigram 
across the board to Pulci, or discuss the problem of unity in 
plurality with Marsilio Ficino. He could give audience to 
an Ambassador or a horse trainer, or a popular preacher ; 
could hold a party caucus in the Via Larga; attend a critical 
meeting of the Seventy, and then ride off to Careggi or 
Caiano to play with his children, and rise with the lark to 
ride to hounds or fly his favorite falcons. 


This undoubtedly is a fair description of Lorenzo’s 
character, as it is an excellent intimation of the man- 
ner of his life and the multiplex interests that centred 
in him on account of his position as ruler of 
Florentine, social leader, and patron of literatures 
andthe arts. Of course, he was a tyrant, but he wasa 
moderate tyrant, and certainly we may say that if he 
ruled the Florentines with a strong hand, and some- 
times was cruel, he gave compensation through what 
he did for the arts and literature, There was not 
much bloodshed in his time, Mr. Armstrong says, 
and, speaking relatively, not a vast amount of cor- 
ruption. There would have been far less that 
deserved condemnation, in Mr. Armstrong’s judg- 
ment, if Lorenzo had not constitutional position cor- 
responding to his power. N. Y. Times. 
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MR. FROUDE ON THE COUNCIL OF 
TRENT. 
Lectures on the Council of Trent. Delivered at 


Oxford, 1892-3. By James Anthony Froude. 294 pp. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 


Of the three courses of lectures delivered by the late 
James Anthony Froude while he was in residence 
at Oxford as professor of modern history, the two lat- 
ter courses, which were devoted respectively to Eras- 
mus and to the Engli-h Seamen of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, have appeared already in book form. The 
Messrs. Scribner have now published the first of these 
courses, which set forth the history of the Council of 
Trent up to the time of its interruption through the 
sudden invasion of the Tyrol in 1552 by the German 
army under Maurice of Saxony. The lectures begin 
with an account of the condition of the Roman 
Church at the close of the pontificate of Leo X., and 
their aim is to show that, had not Leo’s successors 
thwarted the project of internal reform advocated by 
thé Emperor Charles V., Catholicism would still be 
the religion of all central, northern, and western 
Europe. The first twelve lectures, which were ad- 
dressed to a class of undergraduates and graduates,. 
are summarized by the author himself in a thirteenth. 
lecture which was given publicly. 

Froude showed a wonderful skill in selecting topics 
in which he could display his controversial power and 
his strength as a good fighter. This present volume 
is yet one more proof of this talent in selection ; it is 
so thoroughly characteristic of the man, frank, strong 
and one-sided, yet written in such pure, beautiful 
prose, with such vigorous character sketches,; such 


The Castle of Volterra. 


Built by Lorenzo de’Medici after the sack of 1472. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


From ‘‘ Lorenzo De’ Medici.” 
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vivid pictures, such infusion of life into the dry bones 
of history, that one’s reason, or pre-possession, or pre- 
judice, however offended, is carried along by the flow 
of a masterly, delightful style. 

The editor of these lectures has left them as they 
were delivered, the death of Mr. Froude having pre- 
vented him from revising and correcting them. The 
student may also notice the omission of annotations 
and references to original authorities. But these 
points detract little from the value of Mr. Froude’s 
work. There may be many to dissent from his argu- 
ments, many who may find other causes than either 


From “ A Few Memories.” 
(Copyright, 1896, by Mary Anderson de Navarro.) 
MME. DE NAVARRO. (1895) 


{From the portrait in photogravure.] 


Catholic dogma or Protestant faith the potent factors 
in the spread of human ideas and the amelioration 
of prejudice. 

The book, however, has a distinct value as present- 
ing a graphic history of the time, and admitting its 
bias, one can find great satisfaction in the hearty, 
vigorous blows which Mr. Froude does not hesitate 
to deai his opponents in right frank and manly style. 

N.Y. Sun. 


In this volume of lectures we have Mr. Froude, 
not indeed at his best, but by no means at his worst. 
It is in some ways a particularly characteri:tic pro- 
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duction. As habits and mannerisms often become 
stereotyped in old age, so this posthumous publica- 
tion gives in almost angular outline the peculiarities 
of Mr. Froude’s method. London Spectator. 


MARY ANDERSON. 


A Few Memories. By Mary Anderson (Mme. De 
Navarro). With portraits. 262 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.10. 

This is a lively and unaffected book, which errs only 

in finding a motive for its appearance, which, though 

very likely one of the motives, we can hardly believe to 
have been the main one. At all events, 
if it is, it will not answer its purpose. 
Madame de Navarro ought to know that 
the career of one of the most successful 
actresses of our time is hardly likely to 
warn ambitious young girls from the 
attempt to followin hersteps. An actress 
who had failed miserably and who had 
gone through all the agonies of failure, 
and endured all the moral humiliations 
which the true artist feels so keenly when 
the executive power is not up to the calibre 
of the artistic spirit, might profitably write 
a book of warning which would havea 
great effect. But Miss Anderson, though 
she can find not a few mortifications to 
describe, has also, unfortunately for the 
purpose which she believes to have been 
her principal purpose, so many triumphs 
to relate also, and so many more triumphs 
than mortifications, that her charming 
story will probably have an effect the 
very opposite of that which she desires it 
to have, and will prove an incentive rather 
than a warning to ambitious spirits. Such 
mortifications as she has to relate will 
prove to be but the foil to the story of her 
many triumphs. Let us quote one of the 
most serious of these set-offs to the bril- 
liance and fascination of her career : 


Harper & Brothers. 


“‘My appearance in San Francisco at Mr. 

John McCullough’s theatre soon followed, and 

was the most unhappy part of my professional 

life. With but few exceptions the members of 

the numerous company continually ridiculed my 

work. My poor wardrobe was a subject of special sport to 
the gorgeously-dressed women ; and unkind remarks about 
‘the interloper’ were heard on every side. The press cut 
me up, or rather tried to cut me down, advising me to leave 
the stage. Continual taunts from actors and journalists 
nearly broke my spirit. I slept but little, and then only 
towards morning, from the exhaustion of weeping all the 
night. There was no one with whom I could share these 
sufferings, for pride kept me from hinting my real state of 
mind by word or look, even to my mother. The effort to 
smile and seem hopeful before others was as wearying as the 
giving vent to sorrow and humiliation when alone. The 
engagement, with the exception of the last two nights, had 
come to an end, when Meg Merrilies was given and re- 
ceived with genuine enthusiasm by actors and public. But 
this success came too late. Only one night remained, and I 
could not hope to retrieve for Mr. McCullough all I had lost 
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for him. 
the first time, to his Ingomar, 
cessful.’’ 

That is perhaps the most effective of the warnings 
which Mary Anderson has to give, and we think we 
may safely say that even its effect is quite spoiled by 
the success of her acting in the part of Meg Merrilies 
and Parthenia, with which it concludes. For the rest, 
the failures are mere jokes compared with the num- 
berless instances in which Mary Anderson's pluck and 
determination triumphed over her difficulties. 

Take the book altogether and we fear it will have 
quite the opposite effect to that which the preface ap- 
pears to hope for. With singular beauty, which not 
one woman in many thousands can possess, with a 
tender mother who guarded her against all the insults 
which too much beauty invites, with a certain tough- 
ness of fibre that the vivacity and beauty of the 
actress rather tends to conceal, but which really was 
one of her greatest qualities, and with a singularly 
artistic instinct for the keynote of the characters she 
sought to represent, Mary Anderson had qualities 
which have been rarely indeed combined in any one 
person. And her pleasant description of her trials 
and successes will certainly do a great deal more to 
stimulate ambitious girls to attempt what they will not 
succeed in, than it will to warn them from attempting 
it. 

For the rest, the simplicity and perfect unaffected- 
ness of the book has a charm of its own. But Miss 
Anderson should not have given the many lists of 
names which convey no idea at all to English readers, 
and will very soon cease to convey any even to 
American readers. Lists of actors with whom she 
has acted are very uninstructive unless she could con- 
trive by a few words to summon up some of the char- 
acteristics which give meaning to the names. And 
that she hardly ever attempts But with this excep- 
tion, these ‘‘ Memories ”’ are all of real interest, and 
all pervaded by that genuine good sense which pre- 
vents the author from chronicling mere gossip. 

London Spectator. 


For the last performance I played Parthenia, for 
This was also highly suc- 


THE VICTORIOUS LIFE, 


The Post-Conference Address delivered at East 
Northfield, Mass., August 17-25, 1895. By Rev. H. 
W. Webb-Pebloe. Edited by Delavan L. Pierson. 
With a portrait. 208 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 
These remarkable discourses, will interest Christian 
readers of every sect, terse, strong, clear and ringing. 
The author is eloquent and persuasive. The Bible is 
his great text-book, and of that book he is as thor- 
ough a master as any man living. His teachings are 
illustrated and illuminated by an experience which 
gives unique authority and unction to his utterance. 
There is that nameless charm which always invests 
the speech of one who speaks what he knows and 
testifies what he hasseen. There is also a personal 
practical grip to his teachings. It takes hold and will 
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not let go. It seems so reasonable, Scriptural, resist- 
less, that the hearer feels himself as in a vise. The 
will cannot easily escape vital decisions. Unbelief is 
rebuked and made to seem both too wrong and too 
absurd to be longer cherished. 

These addresses have been edited with consummate 
care, so that they may be adapted to the printed page, 
and they retain so much cf their original power that 
they will be found replete with suggestion, original 
thought, convincing argument, pertinent illustration, 
and all the best qualities of the most helpful and 
stimulating reading on these grand themes. 

Prebendary Webb. Pebloe is well known in Great 
Britain as one of the chief promoters of the Keswick 


Rev. H. W. Webb-Pebloe. 
The Baker and Taylor Company. From “ The Victorious Life.” 


movement, which has been so closely associated with 
the advance of spiritual life as to come to represent 
almost a new era of practical religious thought and 
experience. 


RENAN’S LOVE FOR HIS SISTER. 


A Memoir and the Letters of 
Trauslated by Lady 
12mo, $1 70; by 


BROTHER AND SISTER. 
Ernest and Henriette Renan. 
Mary Loyd. Illustratec. 323 pp. 
mail, $1.86. 

‘* Brother and Sister’’ is the title of Lady Mary Loyd’s 

translation of the posthumously published work of 

Renan which contained his touching and beautiful 

memoir of his sister Henriette and a selection of their 


correspondence. So long ago as 1867 Renan printed 
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for his friends a few copies of the brief memoir, and 
to those who were privileged to read it at the time it 
appeared to be one of the most perfect of his writ- 
ings. After his death, and in obedience to his will, 
his widow published the pamphlet with a number of 
the letters, Itis not to be supposed that any transla- 
tion can attain to the charm of Renan’s inimitable 


The House where Ernest Renan 
was born. 


Macmillan and Company, 


From “ Brother and Sister.”’ 
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style ; but we may fairly say of the present one that 
it is clear and accurate and in good taste. 
London Times, 

The work of translation of ‘ Brother and Sister” 
is specially well done. There is no hitchin the musi- 
cal flow of the phrases as they fell from the pen of 
Renan, and though the words are English words they 
somehow retain the spirit of the French. 

The love that united Renan and his sister Henriette 
from the cradle to the grave was something wonder- 
ful. If one soul ever really came into contact with 
another, the soul of Henriette touched that of Ernest. 
The love which united the two had nothing earthly in 
it, and it was free from the dross of selfishness. It 
was the purest, truest, noblest thing the human mind 
can contemplate. I don't believe that any two angels 
have ever loved each other with a diviner love than 
that of Henriette for her gifted brother. 

They were both poor, but what a comfort they were 
to each other ! 

What could be more pathetic, or more intense, or 
more graphic than this expression of his state of mind 
after her death : 
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“ Since I lost her, this habit of my mind—z. ¢., of wonder 
as to what her opinion of his work would be—has grown to 
be a semblance of the anguish of a patient who has suffered 
amputation, and who has the limb he was deprived of con- 
stantly within his sight. She was a radical factor in my in- 
tellectual existence, and with her a part of my actual being 
passed away.” 


When he went to the Holy Land to prepare him- 
self for the great work of his life it was decided that 
the sister should go with him. He used the ‘‘ Gospels 
and Josephus” as his guide books, and ‘ Henriette 
was the daily confidante of the progress of my labor.” 
‘*T shall love this book,” she said, ‘‘ because we have 
done it together, first of all, and then because I like 
it in itself.” 

But she was taken ill, and the disease over-mas- 
tered her by slow degrees. Renan was ill himself 
also, and part of the time delirious. When he recov- 
ered it was to learn that she was past hope, and in a 
day or two she folded her hands across her breast and 
went to heaven. Of this terrible event he wrote: 


‘‘ Let us hold fast her memory as a precious demonstration 
of those eternal truths whereof every virtuous life contributes 


> proof. Personally, I have never doubted the reality of the 


Moral Law. But now I see clearly that all the logic of the 
universal system must come to naught if such lives as hers 
are nothing but a delusion and a snare.” 


Further excerpts could be made, but let this suffice 
that the whole book fills you with the impression that 
life is well worth the living, and that, in spite of all, 
there is a love which, like sunshine and spring 
showers, makes the field blossom with rare flowers. 

NV. Y. Herald. 

The memoir is something that everyone who can 
appreciate the best in literature ought by all means 
to read, for itis a personal tribute that in the depth 
and spontaneity of the affection it chronicles, and in 
the grace and sincerity of its delineation of a noble 
nature, has rarely been equalled and never surpassed 
in any literature. In every life that attains to emi- 
nence there is always a central point upon which a 
whole career seems to turn, and this point is often 
partly or wholly concealed from the public. In the 
case of Renan the turning point was a sister's devo- 
tion, which sustained his drooping courage at the 
critical moment and afforded him the material means 
needed for the pursuit of his studies. The conditions 
recorded in the memoir are further emphasized in the 
letters, which cover a period of two years and six 
months (March 23, 1842, to December 25, 1845), 
while Henriette Renan was in Poland, serving as gov- 
erness in the family of Count Andre Zamoysky, with 
the object of earning money to pay off the family 
debts. It wasin 1845 that Renan left the seminary 
of St. Sulspice and went to Paris in search of employ- 
ment. ‘At this crucical moment in my life,” says 
Renan in the memoir, ‘‘ Henriette’s beautiful letters 
were my support and consolation.” It is these letters, 
together with Renan’s replies, that the kindness of 
Madame Renan has made accessible in this volume. 
Taken together, they make up a correspondence 
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which may be aptly characterized as from the heart, 
and they amply justify the esteem to which Renan 
gave expression. Boston Beacon. 


=Cardinal Gibbons has just completed a new lit- 
erary work, entitled ‘‘The Ambassador of Christ,’ 
and to-day handed the manuscript to his publishers. 
It will make a book of about 500 pages. He began 
this work two years ago. The initial number will be 
issued about July 1. ‘Philadelphia Ledger. 


THE MINUTE MAN ON THE FRONTIER. 


By Rev. WILLIAM G. PuppzFootT, A. M._Iilus- 
trated. 326 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 


The reports from foreign missions are numberless ; 
they are picturesque and full of incident and interest, 
but there are few reports from the heathen of our 
own land, few accounts of the life on our wide 
borders, the wild barbarities of unorganized com- 
munities, the stern climate and harsh nature, the 
loneliness and hardships of our frontier missionaries. 
Mr. Puddefoot reveals these phases of our civilization 
and savagery in a series of sketches of the people 
and scenes among which he has spent much of his 
life. He himself has witnessed the exciting scenes 
that take place in the 
occupation of the bor- 
der, the wild barbar- 
ities of unorganized 
communities, the 
gradual growth of 
civilization, in many 
cases the sudden 
transformation of out- 
of-the-way places into 
flourishing cities. He 
has suffered hardships 
in battling with a stern 
climate and a harsh 
nature; he has slept 
under the open stars. 
He has found splendid 
examples of unex- 
pected heroism in re- 
pellant ruffians, as 
well as in coarse un- 
educated women. All 
phases of frontier life 
in our west he has 
studied and he de- 
scribes them with an 
ever-buoyant humor, 
a pathos, a magnetic 
enthusiasm, in a sim- 
ple enthralling style. 
His book is valuable not only as a picture of the 
trials and disappointments in the life of the home 
missionary, but also as a record of a condition in our 
country, which is fortunately rapidly vanishing. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 
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THE EARLY LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


Containing many unpublished documents and un- 
published reminiscences of Lincoln's early friends. By 
Ida M. Farbell, assisted by J. McCan Davis. With 
160 illustrations, including 20 portraits of Lincoln, 
240 pp. With appendix. 8vo, 80 cents; by mail, 
95 cents. 

This volume deals with the career of the young 

Lincoln until his twenty-sixth year, Precisely what 

new material and data have been brought to light by 

Mr. McClure in this latest venture may be summed 

up in the following publisher's epitome: 

In the first place, we have shown from records that 
we have unearthed in Kentucky, and partly from 
the hitherto unpublished memoirs of Christopher 
Columbus Graham, that Thomas Lincoln was by no 
means an indolent, ignorant or unsuccessful man. 
We find that he had acquired a good trade, was a 
first-rate carpenter, and bought a farm three years 
before his marriage. We have found thedeed. Here- 
tofore it has been believed that he amounted to no- 
thing until his marriage, and did not buy a farm until 
he had to find a home for his wife. We also find that 
he was appointed surveyor of a certain road in Ken- 
tucky; the official document appointing him surveyor 





FIRST CHURCH AND PARSONAGE, ALVA, OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


Page 307. 
From “ The Minute Man on the Frontier.” 


we discovered and publish it for the first time. 
Thomas Lincoln married Nancy Hanks, niece of his 
employer. A great many people class the parents of 
Abraham Lincoln among the “ poor whites’’ of the 
South, and claim that so obscure and ignorant were 
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the Lincolns that the grandfather of Abraham Lincoln 
did not know how to spell his name. Now, to begin 
with, we find that the grandfather of Abraham Lincoln 
sold his property in Virginia for $17,000, showing that 
he was a very well-to do farmer; that would make 
him equal in wealth to a farmer of to-day who could 
sell his property for $60,000. He removed to Ken- 
tucky with Daniel Boone, bought 1700 acres of land, 
and was killed by the Indians. We have for the 
first time published an inventory of his personal 
estate. His propeity, which was considerable, was 


** RaBBONI, MASTER.” 
Fleming H. Revell Company 


inherited by his eldest son, Mordecai, who was a great 
Indian fighter, famous story-teller, quite a sportsman, 
and according to his nephew, J. L. Nall, was a mem- 
ber of the Kentucky Legislature. This man was the 
uncle of Abraham Lincoln and brother of Thomas 
Lincoln. But the most interesting thing that we bring 
out clearly is the history of the Lincolns pervious 
to Lincoln’s grandfather. By records and deeds re- 
cently discovered, we learn that the grandfather of 
President Lincoln was a direct descendant of the 
Higham Lincolns. Therefore we have given the 
history of these Higham Lincolns in this vol- 
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ume. There were eight of them, including three 
brothers who came over in 1637. One of these 
brothers, Samuel Lincoln, was the ancestor of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. Of his descendants one became Gov- 
ernor of Maine, one Governor of Massachusetts and 
Attorney-General of the United States, and for some 
months Secretary of State under Madison; severak 
were Harvard graduates ; several fought in the Revo- 
lution ; some were among the fighters of the sea, and 
some were prominentin the Boston Tea Party. We 
find them among the Minute Men at the opening of 
the Revolution. Abraham Lincoln’s ancestors 
removed to New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and 
from there the President’s great-grandfather 
removed to Virginia. All the way back we find 
these men prominent; in Pennsylvania we find 
them members of the Legi:lature, and so on, 
In every State where these Lincolns were they 
at once became prominent. It is therefore 
more than a coincidence that Abraham Lin- 
coln, at the age of twenty-three, should have 
announced himself as a candidate for the 
Illinois Legislature, and should have become a 
captain in the Black Hawk War, and should 
have been in a year or two elected to the Legis- 
lature. His career was precisely that of the 
Lincolns for one hundred years, The extraor- 
dinary thing about Lincoln was that he should 
have pursued his studies so assiduously without 
guidance and under great difficulty, so that at 
the age when most young men graduate nowa- 
days he had just as wel] trained and well in- 
formed a mind as the average college graduate 
of to-day. Philadelphia Record, 


THE WONDERFUL. 


A Story for Young People. By William E. 
Sloane. Illustrated. 223 pp. I12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.01. 


A story of the Life of Christ told by the re- 
corded conversations of a Jewish family of 
eminence, who from His birth accepted Him 
as the looked-for Messiah, and anxiously 
waited the time when He should fulfill their 
idea of His mission, and redeem Israel from 
the power of the Romans. They were led 
finally to understand that He came not as a 
temporal ruler, but as a King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords. The events of the Gospel story are related in 
their historical sequence, in connection with the con- 
temporary history of the Jews. Theauthor declares it 
as his purpose to combine the qualities of accurate his- 
tory with the fascinating interest of fiction. It is espe- 
cially adapted to youth of an intermediate grade, with 
whom the romantic and marvellous is likely to have 
most charm. The boy or girl who reads this book 
can not fail to carry away in memory much valuable 
information regarding the history of Christ. 
Publishers’ Weekly 
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THE BROOM-SQUIRE. 


By S. Baring-Gould, author of ‘‘ Mehalah,” “ Eve,” 
etc. Illustrated. 345 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 


$1.05. 
Hardly an hour away from London there may be 
seen one of the most beautiful and romantic spots in 
Great Britain. It is a spot where the wayfarer may 
enjoy a solitude that is hardly broken by so much as 
the passage of a chance traveller from sunrise to sun- 
set. Heather clad hills, sequestered valleys, and 
beautiful woods afford endless variety to the lover of 
the picturesque; whilst, if he cares to climb to one of 
the many jutting promontories that rise above him, 
he will be rewarded by the spectacle of a panorama 
which, in beauty and extent, has few equals. Hind- 
head is no long- 
er, alas, a hid- 
den paradise, 
and the solitude 
which still con- 
stitutes its great- 
est charm must, 
ere long, dis- 
appear. Mr. 
Baring-Gould, 
in ‘‘The Broom- 
Squire,” has 
woven the de- 
lightful and ro- 
mantic place in- 
to a story of 
exceptional in- 
terestthat seems 
to us to be better 
than anything 
he has written 
of late. As 
everybody 
knows, one of 
the features of 
Hindhead is 
“The Devil's 
Punchbowl,’’ 
and everybody 
who has wan- 
dered round the 
sides of that romantic chasm must remember the mon- 
ument erected to the memory of the unfortunate sailor 
who was murdered there, on September 24, 1786, by 
three miserable tramps, whom he had encountered on 
his journey from London to Portsmouth. Mr. Baring- 
Gould has endowed the unknown sailor, whose iden- 
tity was never revealed, with an infant daughter, and 
this girl is the heroine of his present story. Adopted 
by the generous landlady of the wayside inn, where 
the sailor and his murderers had stopped to diink an 
hour before the barbarous crime, Mehetabel is brought 
up as a child of the house. No shadow crosses her 
path until Bideabout, one of the squatters living in the 
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depths of the Punchbowl, resolves to make her his 
wife. The girl has no fancy for the mean and churl- 
ish broom-squire, as he is called from his occupation 
as a hawker of besoms. Her heart is given to Iver 
Verstage, the son of her benefactress, and the lad 
who had rescued her as a helpless infant on the night 
of her father’s murder. Mrs. Verstage loves the girl, 
but means Iver to mate with someone more nearly 
his equal in means and position. So Bideabout 
easily secures her assistance in forwarding his mar- 
riage with Mehetabel. It is the old story. The girl 
believes that the man she loves has no thought for 
her, and she is finally driven against her will into the 
arms of the man she dislikes. Then begins the real 
tragedy of her life; for Iver, seeing the beautiful 


‘“‘SHE LAID THE MUZZLE AGAINST HER OWN SIDE,”—Fage 153. 


Fiom “ The Broom-Sqnire.” 


creature the property ot another, covets her for him- 
self. The jealousy of the broom-squire is easily 
aroused, though its open expression is kept in check 
by his cupidity, which leads him to keep on good 
terms with Verstage, Still, there are quarrels daily 
between husband and wife, and matters, instead of 
improving when a baby is born, become worse. The 
sour, ill conditioned miser who has won the beautiful 
girl finds that her child stands between him and a 
sum of money which he covets, and so he deliber- 
ately attempts to murder it. Mehetabel saves the 
child, and flies from her husband’s house. The kind 
neighbors, of course, declare that she has fled to lver ; 
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and, when the broom-squire meets with a violent 
death, his wife is accused of having murdered him. 
How the story ends the reader must discover for him- 
self. It is well worth reading, not only because of the 
beautiful scenery amid which it is laid, and which 
Mr. Baring-Gould describes so well, but because of 
those quaint touches by means of which this author 
redeems the saddest tale, and the acute observation 
which is always perceptible in his studies of character. 

London Speaker. 


A PEEP IN ‘*‘ THE HOUSE.”’ 


THE House. An Episode in the Lives of Reuben 
Baker, Astronomer, and His Wife, Alice. By Eugene 
Field. 268 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1 00. 


There is more pleasure in planning a house than there 
isin building one. While it is still on paper altera- 
tions are easily made. A rub of the eraser removes 
a whole side of the house, a reception-room or a 
massive staircase. A few lines with a pencil and the 
walls are restored, the reception room is altered to 
one’s satisfaction and the staircase is put in another 
place with an additional landing. The expense of 
such changes is slight. When the house is building 
the addition of two inches to the height of the rooms 
or the building of a diminutive balcony will cost into 
the hundreds. Then, too, the finished house doesn't 
always “‘come out’’ as one expected it would. A 
door is likely tobe in the wrong place or a window 
made too small. 

In ‘‘ The House”’ which was written by the late 
Eugene Field, that genial writer has hit off in his in- 
imitable style the joys and the miseries of Mr. and 
Mrs. Reuben Baker while attempting to make over 
an old house to satisfy them in all respects. Baker 
himself was a thoroughly impractical man in all 
money matters sothat his aid was little better than 
none when it came to making plans and suggestions. 


From “ The Evolution of Woman ” 


Oh, may not D. V. 
A skirted M. D. 

(A fortiori three) 
With clinical glee 
For lancet and fee, 
Ever stand over me! 
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However, his wife had considerable pluck as well as 
good common sense, and as the opportunity to buy a 
house did not come until they had been married 
some little time and had raised quite a family, she 
was fully acquainted with Mr. Baker and with what he 
was likely todo. They bought a house. Difficulties 
arose at once. Repairs and alterations, furnishings and 
fixings had to be considered and attended to. They 
involved expense, delay and worry. The narrative 
of this interesting experience is told with great humor, 
and one follows the family through the whole thing 
with interest and deep attention. The final moving in 
and the enjoyment of the home are but partially told 
as Mr. Field died without writing the chapter which 
was to complete the book. But the work is practi- 
cally complete, and it will afford a hearty laugh as 
well as much real information to its readers. 

Charles Dexter Allenin The Hartford Post. 


THE EVOLUTION OF WOMAN, 
By Harry Whitney McVickar. Illustrated. Small 
quarto. $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 
A series of satirical pictures, done in colors, illustrat- 
ing the evolution of woman, from the temptation in 
the garden of Eden, down through the times of the 
Pharaohs, Ancient Rome and Greece, and the four- 
teenth and fifteenth and more recent centuries, as she 
takes on the dress and habits of man, untilin 1900 
she is discovered as master of the field. The artist 
shows a nervous and capable pencil and his humor 
is exquisitely droll and pleasing. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


I MARRIED A WIFE. 


A Nove. By John Strange Winter, author of 
“Private Pinker,” etc. Twentieth Century series. 
Illustrated. 200 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
65 cents. 

It was necessary that 

VENUS 6 M.D. ‘John Strange Win- 
ter” should return to 
that order of story 
which made her 
famous; and her latest 
book belongs to that 
innocent type. _It is, 
in fact, a spontan- 
eously written little 
tale of a charming 
young girl who is al- 
ways trying to do good 
among the poor; she 
has more zeal than 
discretion. Of course, 
after so strong and 
original a work as 

“A Blameless Wom- 

an,” which marked 

a great advance on 

Mrs. Stannard’s 
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previous effort, and “A Magnificent [Young’ Man,” 
which is also a notable book, one is scarcely prepared 
to put up with small beer of this kind. But the 
young person must be appeased. Mrs. Stannard has 
proved herself capable of dealing effectively with 
the deeper feelings and passions, and we hope she 
will presently return to such work. 

London Academy. 


THE CHAIN OF GOLD; 


Or, IN CRANNIED ROCKS. 
on the Wild West coast of Ireland. By Standish 
O'Grady, author of “ Finn and His Companions,” etc. 
Illustrated. 304 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 


Mr. Standish O'Grady «is a born story- 
teller, and he has seldom furnished a 
more original proof of his gifts in this 
direction than in this book. Some cour- 
age is needed to lay the scene of a tale 
of shipwreck and adventure—and a most 
romantic tale, too—on the coast of mod- 
ern Ireland, but the experiment is in the 
main justified by results. The story is 
wildly improbable from beginning to 
end, and yet such is the art of the writer 
that he never loses touch with his reader. 
The element of the supernatural is 
handled with remarkable force, the de- 
scriptive passages are brilliantly pictur- 
esque, and the narrative alert and 
vivacious. Two lads set out from their 
father’s parsonage on the west coast of 
Ireland to have a day's fishing. A storm 
arose and nothing was heard of them for 
several weeks. Meanwhile, an invalid 
lad on the coast of Brittany found a 
bottle which the two had thrown in the 
sea, and went to Ireland and organized 
a search. How he succeeded and how 
Ned and John Freeman went more or 
less unscathed through the most remark- 
able series of adventures is set out in an 
admirable fashion in this volume. In 
short, the whole story holds one with the 
compelling magic of a fantastic but vivid 
dream. London Atheneum. 


THE NATURE OF THE STATE. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE NATURE OF 
State. A Study in Political Philosophy. 
By Westel Woodbury Willoughby, Ph. D. 
448 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by 
mail, $2 44. 
The study of the development of the 
State, from its earliest form to that in 
which we have it to-day, makes necessary the travers- 
ing of such a vast amount of material, as a general 
thing, that it is with pleasurable surprise that one 
takes up such a book as this, and discovers that that 
which he would know has been epitomized and 


A boy’s tale of adventure’ 


Dodd, Mead and Company. 
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brought to hand in a form readily understood and 
agreeably stated. 


Of the ancient and medizval States the average 
man now has a sufficiently full knowledge, while of 
the modern State, and its ever-changing powers and 
functions, due to new and amended constitutions and 
legislative acts, he knows but litle, because, knowing 
the State to exist, he is satisfied generally, with the 
condition in which he finds it from time to time, and 
fails to inquire whether it is permitted to exceed, or 
allowed to fulfill, its proper functions. 

To this supineness among all but the active politi- 
cians—the office-holding or office-controlling-class— 


“IT stood up, taking care to have my gun in my hands.” 
From “‘ The Chain of Gold. 


is due the fact that the State is absording more and 
more power, and, by a process of centralization, is 
politically devastating the cities within its borders. To 
a great extent, this is due to the example set by the 
Federal Government after the late war, in its method 
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of reconstructing the States then lately in rebellion. 
Centralizing of power then seemed to be necessary to 
many, and to-day, whenever a doubt arises as to how 
best to accomplish a certain thing that local control- 
lers object to having done, relief is sought, not by an 
uprising at the polls in the individual locality, as it 
should be, but by the appointment of a State officer to 
do that for the doing of which the State was never 
created, Itis by the dissemination of facts such as 
Prof. Willoughby has placed in his book, and their 
absorption by the public, that we may hope to see 
government by the State brought within its proper 
bounds. 

But to return to the ancient or medizval type from 
which our modern State is descended. In comparing 
the chief characteristics of the State of former times 
with those of the State to-day, Prof. Willoughby finds 
those which distinguish the modern State to be as 
follows : 


Church and State are divided. The State, while not im- 
moral, is essentially non-moral. The representative principal 
is applied. Legal responsibility of those in power is de- 
manded. The right of suffrage is widened, until in the most 
advanced countries of the world practical manhood suffrage 
exists. The right to hold office has been correspondingly 
broadened. The equality of all before the law is enforced. 
The limits of governmental action are clearly defined. 
The separation of legislative, executive, and judicial func- 
tions largely prevails. Constitutional restrictions prevent 
hasty and unwise changes in State life. Public and private 
rights are distinguished. Positive written law has largely 
supplanted unwritten law. Local self-government has been 
substituted for completely centralized control. 

These distinctions embody all that has been fought 
for, for thousands of years, and in their ideal form 
include all that the greatest advocate of freedom and 
personal liberty could demand from any form of gov- 
ernment under which he might choose to live. That 
our rulers do not always permit us to enjoy all the 
liberties to which we are entitled does not in the 
least detract from the value of obligations that the 
State owes to us, but rather sets out in striking relief 
the failures that we, as citizens and voters, make from 
time to time by not performing the duties imposed 
upon us by the franchise of suffrage, as it is largely 
owing to such failures through neglect that improper 
men are allowed to assume office, curtail our liberties, 
and force us to suffer indignities until such time as they 
become unbearable and a political revulution is inaug- 
urated and carried to a successful termination. 

If works such as this of Prof. Willoughby were 
more generally appreciated and read, the obligations 
of the State to its citizens and those of the citizens to 
their State would be more clearly understood, and 
those without whom the State is as nothing would 
have less cause to complain, and laws would be ad- 
ministered more nearly in favor of all than they now 
are. 

In relation to the increasing internationality of 
interests that attends advancing civilization, public- 
ists see in the national State the most perfect type of 
political development thus far attained. The facts 
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that we find mentioned here tend to render closer the 
relations between independent States, and to render 
less likely a future resort to arms in cases of disagree- 
ment. N. Y. Times, 


MR. LECKY’S NEW WORK. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. By William Edward 
Hartpole Lecky, author of “ A Histury of England in 
the Eighteenth Century,’ “ History of the Rise and 
Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe,” ete, 
In two volumes. 568, 601 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$3.75; by mail, $4.11. 

For all thoughtful minds at the present time the subject 
of Mr. Lecky’s two volumes has a fascination, 
De Tocqueville, Dupont-White, Laveleye, Scherer, 
Mill, and Maine are only a few of the writers who 
have attempted to analyize the ingredients of demo- 
cracy, to forecast its outcome, and to forewarn the 
world of the perils following in its train. In the works 
of several of these investigators, the latest of them 
not excepted, there is one shortcoming and weakness 
—they do not recognize the full magnitude of their 
theme; they have in view a limited period of time, a 
particular country, a group of questions in which they 
are interested ; they do not study the problem in all 
its fulness and complexity ; and this, no doubt, is one 
of the reasons why some of the forecasts of several 
of the most acute of these inquirers—De Tocqueville, 
for example—have proved to be strikingly at vari- 
ance with experience. Of this mistake Mr. Lecky has 
keptclear. We are not sure that in avoiding it he has 
not fallen into the opposite error. The range of his 
inquiry is immense. He draws his illustrations trom 
all modern forms of democracy. He examines the 
problem from many sides. Indeed, every variety of 
topic is introduced and discussed, often at consider- 
able length. Page after page is devoted to Conti- 
nental Catholicism, Sunday legislation, gambling, 
intoxicating drinks, marriage laws, divorce, educa- 
tion, the military systems of the Continent, socialism, 
trade unions, labor questions generally, and the 
movements relating to women’s rights. Each topic 
is considered with as much fulness as if Mr. Lecky 
were composing a series of monographs on the chief 
political and ethical questions of our time. The result 
is that we are more than once at a loss to see the 
thread of connection between all these diverse themes, 
and are tempted to think that the area of ‘‘ Demo- 
cracy and Liberty” is nearly coextensive with the 
whole circle of political philosophy. 

These volumes are not an indictment of democracy. 
But they are an unsparing criticism of its shortcom- 
ings, a frark proclamation of the disillusions of its 
apostles. At every page we are warned against the 
fallacious and deceitful promises of the advocates of 
Democratic changes. If there is one conclusion to 
which the whole of the author's reasoning leads up, 
it is the doctrine, repeated again and again in these 
pages, that democracy may be the least representa- 
tive of governments, and that it may often prove the 
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direct opposite of a state of liberty. In one of the 
most closely reasoned chapters of his book Mr. Lecky 
points out that, wherever natural forces have free 
play, inequality in condition must be the result ; that 
democracy seeks to correct this tendency; and that 
itcan never long refrain from enacting authoritative 
regulations to attain this end. Often the object in 
view is to establish an industrial organization ‘“ ap- 
proaching far more nearly to that of the Middle Ages 
than to the ideal of Jefferson and Cobden.” In our 
times this desire to regulate and restrict 
takes a form peculiarly hostile to liberty. 

Wide though the range of Mr. Lecky’s 
inquiry is, one point of interest is passed 
over. He has little to say on bearings 
of the progress of science on the problems 
of which he treats, and he is wholly 
silent on the relationship of the teaching 
of Darwin to the principles of democracy. 
Yet they are not unconnected. Accord- 
ing to writers of eminence, democracy, 
with its theory of equality, must one day 
come into conflict with scientific doc- 
trines which lay stress on inequality of 
aptitude of organisms for their environ- 
ment, and reveal at work throughout the 
universe processess of selection, Nature's 
franchise law, altogether in contradiction 
to the day-dreams of Rousseau. Bebel 
and other modern German Socialists 
maintain that their doctrines are recon- 
cilable with Darwinism. Haeckel, Zieg- 
ler, Oscar Schmidt, and other scientific 
investigators are, on the contrary, sure 
that the doctrine of evolution, properly 
understood, conflicts with modern Soc- 
ialism. In Germany there is no incon- 
siderable literature on this aspect of Mr. 
Lecky’s subject—one much more novel 
and suggestive than some of the well- 
worn theses which he discusses. 

In many ways Mr. Lecky’s latest work 
is worthy of his reputation, It is a verit- 
able encyclopzedia of information. Not 
only is it the product of a full mind; it 
is in the main temperate and judicial 
in spirit, and marked by independence of 
judgment; and it fully justifies the 
modest remark in the preface that ‘the 
history of the past is not without its use in elucidating 
the politics of the present.” One misses more than 
once a sense of proportion and the presence ofa 
clear, sustained argument. The dominant ideas are 
submerged too often in a flood of distracting, even if 
interesting, details poured out with needless fulness ; 
and it is more than doubtful whether the last triumph 
of art—the construction of a finished whole out of far- 
scattered elements and ingredients—has been 
achieved. But the book will help to give definite 
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form to the thoughts of some on the political future, 
and to all readers it will be instructive and suggestive. 
London limes. 


=Mr. R. W. Cliambers’s new story, ‘‘A King and 
a Few Dukes,”’ will be published shortly, by the Messrs. 
Putnam. The collection of short stories, for the serial 
rights of which Mr. Chambers is said to have received 
$5000, will be published later in the year by the same 
firm. The Critic. 


The Hot Water Cure 


From ‘“‘ The House-Boat Boys.” 


THE HOUSE-BOAT BOYS. 


By Harry Castlemon, author of ‘‘Gun-Boat Series,” 
‘* War Series,” etc. Illustrated. 409 pp. I2mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.05. 

“‘The House-Boat Boys” is one of the cleverest of 

the stories of this favorite writer for youth, It is the 

record of two plucky Pennsylvania boys who win 
success by their energy and perseverance. To make 

money to secure a college education they build a 

‘‘house-boat’’ on which to live as trappers. They 
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have lots of adventures of the kind juvenile readers 
like, and in which they require all their courage to 
make their way. One of the young heroes turns out 
in the end to be the lost son of a wealthy Southern 
planter. It is a good story apart from the lesson it 
teaches of manliness and independence. Mr. Castle- 
mon shows no falling off in invention. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


LIFE OF SAMUEL J. LEVICK. 


By Hugh Foulke. 
postpaid. 

The opening chapter of this biography will be of 

special interest to the genealogist, as it has to do with 

the ancestry of Samuel J. Levick, which includes that 

of several prominent Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 

Delaware families. 

Through his father, Ebenezer Levick, Mr. Foulke 
traces the subject of his biography back to the French 
Leveques or Levesques who migrated to Derbyshire, 
England, long before settling upon the ‘‘ shoulder of 
mutton ’’ in St. Jones (now Kent County), Delaware. 
Ebenezer Levick married Elizabeth Wetherill Jones, 
who came from a long line of worthy Friends, many 
of whom had suffered hardship for conscience sake. 
In her family record we find such names as Lewis, 
Hayes, Fearon, Noble, Wetherill, Garrett, Lovett, 
and Yeates. Through this, his maternal line, Mr. 
Levick was descended from Christopher, Thomas and 
Samuel Wetherill, who all did good service in the 
early history of New Jersey ; and from David Jones, 
one of the first Elders of Haverford Monthly Meet- 
ing ; and not to overlook the testimony of the other 
sex, from Katherine Jones, who appears upon these 
early records as “inspector of conversation” and 
representative to the Quarterly Meeting. 

Samuel J. Levick was a brother of the late James 
J. Levick, M. D., who made valuable contributions to 
the history and genealogy of the Welsh Friends of 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. Foulke, in the course of his 
work, proves to us that both these brothers were 
worthy descendants of the honored line from which 
they were sprung. 

Interesting as is the genealogical portion of this 
volume and accurately as the work has been per- 
formed, this is not the most valuable part of the book 
to the general reader. 

Mr. Foulke’s biography is a singularly simple, 
straightforward chronicle of the life of atrue-hearted, 
earnest man, who spent his thoughtful, working 
years in the middle of the present century, while 
slavery was still a burning question, and while cer- 
tain questions of doctrine and dogma were still con- 
fused with character and the rights of the individual. 
These points are not dwelt upon in any spirit of con- 
troversy, but the writer, in the course of his narra- 
tive, very ingenuously reveals the strength and sim- 
plicity, the deep religious feeling, and the broad, 
human charity that have characterized many of the 


Illustrated. 423 pp. {12mo, $1.50. 


members and ministers of the Society of Friends, and 
have helped to prepare the way for the broader and 
deeper religious toleration that marks the last quarter 
of this century. Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, 


NOTES. 


=Enmile Zola is credited with the intention of writ- 
ing a book on Venice. 

=Edmond de Goncourt says that his great wish is to 
live till 1900 and leave a half century of ‘‘ Mémoirs,”” 

=John Oliver Hobbes is working at present on a 
long novel, which will be called ‘A School for 
Saints.” 


=Hutchinson and Co. will publish immediately a 
story entitled ‘‘A Widow on Wheels,” by Miss Ada 
L. Harris. London Academy, 


=‘‘Gleams from the World Beautiful,” by Lydia 
Hoyt Farmer, a little book of selections, has just been 
published by Flemitig H. Revell. 

=Mr. William Andrews, of Hull, has nearly ready 
for publication a volume entitled ‘‘ The Lawyer in 
History, Literature, and Humour,” which will contain 
much curious and out-of-the-way information. 

London Academy. 

=The limited edition of 7he Philistine (April) is a 
thing of beauty, but the beauty is more than skin 
deep, for you forget all about the artistic environment 
while freshening your wits with the wit and wisdom 
with which this little magazine is always replete. 


=The Outlook Company has arranged with Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, the famous historian, novelist, and 
political leader, to write for publication in Zhe Out- 
Jook, a popular life of the Right Hon. William E, 
Gladstone. Mr. McCarthy has had an intimate per- 
sonal and political acquaintance with Mr. Gladstone 
for many years, and is peculiarly fitted to undertake 
this work. The personal and social sides of Mr. 
Gladstone’s life will be thrown into strong relief. 
The Outlook's ‘‘ Life of Gladstone ”’ will be profusely 
illustrated with portraits, reproductions of drawings, 
and other pictorial material gathered from many 
sources. It will form a principal feature of The 
Outlook's Illustrated Magazine Numbers during 1897. 


=Mr. Stanley Weyman is a very steady and 
arduous worker. He writes very slowly and corrects 
much. He will begin with a rough copy of a page or 
two, seldom more ; then he makes a fair copy of this, 
ard on to the next paragraph. He never does more, 
and sometimes less, than 1000 words a day. It is a 
common experience with him to find that the story 
leaves the lines on which he has planned it. A minor 
character sometimes has an unpleasant knack of 
forcing himself into prominence, whilst the unfortu- 
nate “leading gentleman ”’ is left behind in the back- 
ground. Mr. Weyman generally writes in the morn- 
ing, between 5 and 7, and seldom sits down to work 
without a groan. Philadelphia Ledger. 
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=The new number of Zhe l/lustrated American 
contains profusely illustrated articles on ex-President 
Harrison's wedding ; the spring exhibition, in New 
York, of the Society of American Artists; the life of 
the “apprentices” from whom our Navy hopes to man 
its warships in the not distant future; the early capital 
(Kingston) of the State of New York in Revolution- 
ary times; Lady Henry Somerset and her magnificent 
English homes; some American winners at the Olym- 
pic Games recently held at Athens, Greece ; the old 
Richmond Theatre, and other subjects. The por- 


traits of ex-President Harrison and his bride are after 
the photographs most approved by the originals. The 
many admirers of Anthony Hope, the novelist, will 
be glad to see Zhe Jilustrated American’s portrait 
of Evelyn Millard, whom Mr. Hope is to marry. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


L, M. R.— 

“ My Fancy’s a Ship of Wealth” was written by George 
Carpenter Connor of Camden, and first appeared in the 
Camden Daily Post, October 2, 1894. 


j.D— 
The lines, 


“ His words so fearless, generous ana frank, 
Modern scribblers would have called him ‘‘ Crank ;” 
As in machines, cranks moved the wheels that whirled 
Such men as these move wheels that move the world.’’ 


were read by the author, the late Damon Y. Kilgore, at the 
Bar Meeting held in memory of Judge Pierce. It was a 
tribute to his courage in admitting a woman to the Philadel- 
phia Bar to practice law. 


E. S. H.— 

The real name of the author of “ The Honorable Peter 
Sterling’ is Paul Leicester Ford. 

M. D.— 

“ Now it is the wisdom of a man in every instance of his 
labor to hitch his wagon to a star” is a quotation from 
Emerson’s essays on ‘Civilization,’ which is found in volume 
entitled ‘* Society and Solitude.” 


“Tan” in Ian Maclaren’s name is pronounced to rhyme 
with “ Dan.” 


C. B, 
Mrs, Margaret Sidney Lothrop lives in Boston and any 


communication would reach her if sent in care of D. 
Lothrop & Co., Boston, Mass, 


J. M. H.— 
“‘ Bab’s” real name is Mrs. Isabel Mallon. 


C. M, asks the author of the fullowing : 


‘“‘ Between the saddle and the ground, 
He mercy sought, and mercy found.” 


J. B. J.—Please give author of poem entitled “Via 
Solitaria,” beginning,—“ Alone I walk the peopled city.” 


A. W. C.—Can any reader of Book News give author 
of poem beginning, 
“‘ The days of the nation bear no trace 
Of all. the sunshine so far foretold.” 
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M. L.—Can anyone tell to whom the following poem is 
dedicated, 


I cannot say, and I will not say 
That he is dead—he is just away. 


With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand 
He has wandered into an unknown land, 


And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be, since he lingers there. 


And you—oh, you—who the wildest yearn 
For the old-time step and the glad return— 


Think of him as faring on, as dear 
In the love of there as the love of here. 


Mild and gentle, as he was brave 
When the sweetest love of his life he gave 


To simpler things: Where the violets grew, 
Pure as the eyes they were likened to. 


The touches of his hands have stayed 
As reverently as the lips have prayed ; 


When the little brown thrush that harshly chirped 
Was dear to him as the mocking-bird ; 


And he pitied as much as a man in pain 
A writhing honeybee wet with rain. 


Think of him still the same, I say: 
He is not dead—he ‘is just away ! 
James Whitcomb Riley. 


OBITUARY. 


JupcE THomAs HuGcueEs, author of “Tom Brown’s School 
Days,” died at Brighton, England, March 22d. Judge 
Hughes was born in 1823. 

Few men have achieved such instant and lasting fame as 
did Thomas Hughes by the publication of one volume. 
When “ Tom Brown’s School Days’”’ was issued, in 1857, 
he was a comparatively obscure barrister, then thirty-four 
years of age, and the wonderful success of the book proba- 
ably astonished him as much as any one. It not only brought 
wide popularity and wealth to him, but it established the for- 
tune of his publisher, and it is as the genial autbor of “ Tom 
Brown’s School Days,”’ rather than through his long and 
useful public services, ending with his occupancy of a seat on 
the Bench of the County Circuit Court, that he will be re- 
membered, 

“Tom Brown at School,’’? and “ The Scouring of the 
White Horse,” sequels to his first volume, were published in 
1858, but their success was limited. In 1861 he wrote a 
series of “ Tracts for Priests and People,”’ and subsequentty 
a pamphlet on the American civil war and “ Alfred the 
Great.” His other works include “The Manliness of 
Christ,” ‘The Life of Bishop Fraser ’’ and an introduction 
to the works of James Russsell Lowell. 

Judge Hughes was educated at Rugby under Arnold, to 
whom he paid such a glowing tribute in his first book, and 
at Oriel College, Oxford, where he was graduated with 
honors. He was distinguished in college as an athlete. In 
1848 he was called to the Bar, and in 1869 made Q. C. He 
sat in Parliament from 1865 to 1874. 

During his Parliamentary career he visited the United 
States, and afterward established in Tennessee the Rugby 
Colony, to which his aged mother and his brother emigrated. 
The experiment was nota success. Judge Hughes took a 
lively interest in improving the condition of the laboring 
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classes, and was active in the Workingmen’s College, Lon- 
don, where he established gymnasium classes. 
N.Y. Herald. 


Aucustus HoppPin, of Providence, R. I., caricaturist and 
illustrator, died at Flushing, N. Y., April Ist. 

Augustus Hoppin, who won high repute both as an author 
and an illustrator, was born in Providence in 1828, was 
graduated from Brown University, and studied law, but soon 
abandoned that profession for art and literature. After pass- 
ing two years among the galleries of Europe, he returned to 
‘this country and began drawing on wood, speedily attracting 
notice as an illustrator of great delicacy and spirit. Among 
‘tthe books which he illustrated in those early days were 
“‘ The Potiphar Papers,” ‘“‘ Nothing to Wear,” “ The Auto 
crat of the Breakfast Table,’ and various publications of 
George W. Carleton. In 1864 he wrote a brochure called 
“‘Carrot Pomade,”.and in 1871, after a prolonged trip to 
Europe, he produced a series of illustrated sketch books en- 
titled “On the Nile,” “Ups and Downs on Land and 
Water,” and “Crossing the Atlantic.” For the Bostoa 
Musical Fe:tival he drew the pictures for the illustrated 
papers entitled “ Jubilee L‘ays,” which were collected in a 
volume later on. Other books from his pen were: “ Hay 
Fever,’’ “* Recollections of Auton House,’’ “A Fashionable 
Sufferer,”’ “Two Compton Boys,” and “ Married for Fun,” 
most of which were illustrated by his designs, M. Y. Fost, 


Epwarbp KING, the well-known war correspondent and 


author died suddenly in Brooklyn, N. Y.,on March 27th. 


He was born in Middlefield, Mass., July 31, 1848. Before 
he was twenty he became city editor of the Springfield 
Republican, For many years he lived in Paris, and while 
there he made a specialty of the physical characteristics and 
present condition of the Southern States and French subjects. 
During the Franco-Prussian War he was the correspondent 


of the New York Zvening Post, the Boston Journal, and 


the Springfield Republican. He was also in the Balkans 
with the Russians in the war against Turkey. Among his 
principal works are: “My Paris, or French Character 
Sketches,” ‘‘Kentucky’s Love,’ ‘The Great South,” 
“¢ Echoes from the Orient,’ ‘“ French Political Leaders,’ 


¢ The Gentle Savage,”’ “ Europe, in Storm and Calm,” and 


-¢ A Venetian Lover.” Eight years ago Mr. King made his 
home in Brooklyn. Philadelphia Press. 


JupcE RoserT H. RussELL, well known as the senior 
member of the firm of R. H. Russell and Son—or the 
De Witt Publishing House—died after a short illness in 
Stratford, Conn , April 3d, aged sixty-four years, having been 
‘born August 18, 1832. Judge Russell was for many years 
Judge of Probate in the town of Stratford, and was recog- 
nized throughout Connecticut as the most capable lay judge 
within its borders. He was prominent in the political and 
social affairs of his town, devoting especial attention to the 
management of the Blakeman Library, which through his 
-efforts will shortly be thrown open to the public. On the 
death of T. B. De Witt, Judge Russell, as executor of the 
estate, took charge of the business and added very consider- 
ably not only to its lucrativeness but also raised the standard 
-of its publications. On the death of Mrs. De Witt, Judge 
Russell became the owner of the publishing business, and 
iin 1888 admitted his son, Robest H., to partnership. 
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Mrs, ELIZABETH CHARLES, author of “The Chronicles 
of the Schonberg Cotta Family,” “The Martyrs of Spain,” 
and a number of other works, died at Hampstead, England, 
March 2oth. 


Elizabeth Charles was known the English speaking world _ 
over as the authoress of “ The Schonberg-Cotta Family.’ 
She was also the authoress of many other well-known novels, 
but none attained the celebrity of this historical novel of the 
German Reformation. She was born on January 2, 1828, at 
Tavistock, Devonshire, the daughter of John Rundle, a 
member of Parliament, and Deputy Lieutenant for the 
County of Devon. On March 20, 1851, she married Andrew 
Patten Charles, after she had already begun her literary 
career with a translation from Neander entitled “ Light in 
Dark Places.”’ 


This was followed by “ Tales and Sketches of Christian 
Life in Different Lands and Ages,” “ The Two Vocations,” 
“ The Cripple of Antioch,’’ “‘ The Song Without Words,” 
“The Voice of Christian Life in Song,” ‘ Sketches of 
Hymns and Hymn-Writers,’”’ “The Three Wakings,” 
“ Wanderings Over Bible Lands and Seas,” “The Martyrs 
of Spain,” “ Sketches of Christian Life in England in the 
Olden Time,” “ Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family,” 
“ Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan,’”’ ‘“‘ Winifred Bertram and 
the World She Lived In,’ “ The Draytons and the Dave- 
nants,” “ On Both Sides of the Sea,”’ “ ‘Ihe Women of the 
Gospels,” “* Watchwords for the Welfare of Life,’’ ‘ Diary 
of Brother Bartholomew,” “The Victory of the Van- 
quished,” “ The Cottage by the Cathedral,’ “Against the 
Stream,” “ The Bertram Family,’’ “ Conquering and to Con- 
quer,”’ * Lapsed but Not Lost,’’ “ Joan the Maid,”’ “ Sketches 
of the Women of Christendom,” “ An Old Story of Bethle- 
hem,” “ One Link in the Great Pedigree,” “Songs of Many 
Seasons,’ “ Thoughts and Characters,” ‘ Selections from 
the Writings of the Author of The Schonberg-Cotta Family,” 
“The True Vine,” ‘‘ Three Martyrs of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” “ The Great Prayer of Christendon,” ‘ Thoughts on 
the Lord’s Prayer,” *‘ Songs Old and New,’ “ Wanderings 
Over Lands and Seas,’’ ‘‘ Martyrs and Saints of the First 
Twelve Centuries,” “ Studies from Lives,” “ By the Coming 
of the Holy Ghost,’”’ and “ By the Glorious Resurrection and 
Ascension.” Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Lou!s BENZIGER, formerly of the firm of Benziger Bros., 
publishers of Catholic books in Barclay Street, died at his 
home in New Brighton, S. I., after a short illness. Mr 
Benziger was born in Einsiedeln, Switzerland, fifty-six years 
ago. His father and grandfather had been in the publishing 
business in their native town for many years, the business 
having been started in 1798, with the aid of several presses 
which the Benzigers bought of the monks in a neighboring 
monastery. The American branch was founded in 1853, 
and in 1860 Louis Benziger came to this country to share the 
management of the concern with his cousin, J. N. Alderich 
Benziger, who had preceded him. Mr. Benziger went to 
Cincinnati and started a branch house there, after which he 
returned to New York, and upon the death of his cousin in 
1878 he became the senior manager of the American firm. 
A short time ago he retired from active business. Besides 
the widow, two sons and two daughters survive him. 

N.Y, Sun. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST. 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, 
with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 


Reference. Cook Books. 
Religious and Metaphysical. Literature. 
History. Essays. 
Biography and Reminiscences. Educational, 
Travel and Description. Elocution, 
Guide Books. Classics. 
Political and Social Science. Poetry: 
Currency. Boys and Girls. 
Arts and Sciences. Fairy Tales and Folk Lore. 
Electrical Science. Fiction, 
Botany. Miscellaneous. 
Astronomy. German Books. 
Outdoor Studies. French Books. 
Sports and Amusements. 


REFERENCE. 


A Dictionary of the Scottish Language. By Cleish- 
botham The Younger. 66 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
96 cents. 
A small compact dictionary conveniently arranged, useful 
for those reading the current novels of Scotch life. 


Gem Vest Pocket Manual of Ready Reference and 
Ready Reckoning. Containing practical and accur- 
ate tables of interest, wages, weights and measures; 
also tables of exemption, limitation and interest rate 
laws; parliamentary and business laws; rules of arith- 
metic, spelling, punctuation and many other facts, 
figures and tables for hourly reference. 127 pp. 16mo, 
25 cents postpaid. 

’ Gem Vest-Pocket Manual’’ contains an extensive amount 

of information on topics with which every man should be 

familiar, no matter what his occupation may be. Its con- 
densed and simple, yet comprehensive tables cover the 
ground of many pages in larger books. 


Giving and Getting Credit. A book for Business Men. 
By Frederick B. Goddard. With appendix. 217 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. . 

“ Giving and Getting Credit,” by Frederick B. Goddard, is 
described in the sub-title as “ A Book for Business Men.” 
But the getting of credit concerns others besides men of 
affairs; in fact, speculations on the subject are largely in- 
dulged in bylliterary people,*who might have given the author 
some uneconomic but highly original information on the sub- 
ject, had he thought of asking them. An appendix con- 
tains the assignment, insolvent, exemption and other laws of 
all the states and territories. The Critic. 


Lee’s Pocket Encyclopedia Britannica. Containing 
all the leading dates and facts in the history, biography, 
geography, philosophy, chronology and science of the 
civilized world—thoroughly Americanized and up to 
date. Compiled by a corps of university men. IIlus- 
trated with 12 full-page and 72 smaller portraits and 16 
maps of the world. 401 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; by 
mail, 89 cents. 

A small volume weighing six ounces, containing a number 

of miscellaneous articles, not over well selected, including a 

desultory range of American subjects. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. Statistical and_histori- 
cal annual of the States of the world for the year 1896, 
Edited by J. Scott Keltie, with the assistance of I. P. A. 
Renwick, M.A, LL.B. Thirty-third annual publica- 
tion. Revised after official returns. With four maps. 
1164 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.70; by mail, $2.88, 

Of the value of this work it is now almost superfluous to 

; speak, Those who have occasion to require information re- 

lating to public matters have long found it not merely useful 

but absolutely indispensable. Among the new features are 
four excellent maps illustrating the Anglo-Russian Delimita- 
fion of the Pamirs, the Anglo-French arrangement with 

Tespect to Siam, the Venezuela-Guiana Boundary. dispute, 
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and the recent arrangements with respect to Bechuanaland, 
These maps will do more than many columns of description 
to elucidate the questions upon which they bear. Just at 
present the map of the South African territories has a par- 
ticular interest and curiously illustrates much of what we 
read almost daily in the newspapers. The sections relating 
to the navies of the world have been revised and brought up 
to date by Mr. W. S. Barnaby, the table of statistics being 
so arranged that the comparative naval strength of the dif- 
ferent Powers can be seen at a glance, and the work gener- 
ally has been revised according to official returns. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


The Dictionary of British Musicians. From the 
earliest times to the present. By Frederick J. Crowest, 
author of “The Great Tone Poets,” Advice to 
Singers,” etc. 116 pp. I2mo, 32 cents; by mail, 38 
cents. 

Native composers, instrumentalists, vocalists, writers. etc., 
each name given, with birth and death and a line or 
two on the character of the work of each. 


RELIGIOUS AND METAPHYSICAL. 


A History of the Warfare of Science with Theo- 
logy in Christendom. By Andrew Dickson White, 
LL.D. In two volumes. 415, 474 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.15. 

Dr. White contends that the discussions which threatened 
to disrupt various religious bodies were not war between 
science and religion, but between science and dogmatic theo- 
logy. He states that his book has been in the course of 
preparation for twenty years, and that it is presented as a 
tribute to Cornell University—probably his last tribute. Dr. 
White’s volume discusses an immense number of scientific 
and theological questions from earliest times down to the 
present. The articles appeared in the Popular Science 
Monthly. Mail and Express. 


A Year’s Sermons. By S. D. McConnell, D. D., author 
of “ History of the American Episcopal Church,” 
‘‘Sons of God,” etc. 310 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.03. 

These sermons are very short, they end with Christmas, 
though there is no indication of summer in the middle ser- 
mons, and they are all directly addressed to that majority 
in every community more interested in themselves and in 
business than in the higher life. 


Aspects of Heaven. By Rev. Burdett Hart, D.D. With 
a frontispiece. 256 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 67 
cents, 

Discourses on Heaven in which its material and personal 
place, aspect condition recognition, etc., are minutely and 
specifically urged. Future knowledge of friends is asserted. 


Beyond. By Henry Seward Hubbard, 179 pp. I2mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. . 

Henry Seward Hubbard, author of “ Beyond” declares 
in his little book that he has been away and that he has 
become acquainted with the conditions that follow death. 
His aim is to convince “those who seem constitutionally 
unable to preceive the reality of this other world, although 
willing and anxious to be convinced,” that “the truths 
which pertain to the superior life do not conflict with 
common sense, however they may rise beyond the perfect 
grasp of that power of the mind.” He asserts that “ the 
devotee to occult science who shall persistently declare its 
genuineness in the face of opposition, scorn, or even 
persecution, is on the road to illumination.”” He thinks that 
“ modern spiritualism is the common ground on which 
Death he defines to be “the 
sevtring of the magnetic bonds which unite the body of the 
individual to the body of the race as a whole.” In his 
belief ‘the occult world is a real inhabited domain.” He 
hopes that through the aid of his book “ reverent minds of 
any and every school of thought may be able to enter upon 
successful explorations for themselves.” 

Philadelphia Press. 
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Eden Lost and Won. Studies of the early history and 
final destiny of man as taught in nature and revelation. 
By Sir J. William Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S. 226 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The work is in two parts. Part I considers the physical 
and historical probabilities respecting the authorship and 
anthority of the Mosaic books. Part II treats ef man and 
nature, fallen and restored. 


History of Christian Doctrine. By George Park 
Fisher, D.D., LL.D. International Theological Lib- 
rary. 583 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 

Intended to present a history both of doctrine and of 
dogma, The latter was fixed not later than the opening 
of the seventeenth century and this work brings theological 
thought and doctrinal construction down to the present time. 

The second period fills half the book. The method is his- 

torical. 


Nature and Deity. 
ideal. By Frederick Meakin. 
postpaid. 

‘«‘ An attempt to find, in the constitution of our humanity 
and in our general relations to nature, the grounds of a re- 
ligious philosophy, considered as the general philosophy of 
life. The point of view is that of pure naturalism. Precepts of 
ethics derive their authority from the fact that their fulfillment 
is a condition indespensable to that complete discharge of 
the vital functions as a whole in which life attains its happiest 
consummation and most perfect form. This pertect life, we 
have called divine.” Author's Preface, 


Philosophy of Theism. Being the Gifford lectures 
delivered before the University of Edinburgh in 1894-95. 
By Alexander Campbell Fraser, LL.D. First series. 
303 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.80; by mail, $1.94. 

Returning to Edinburgh University as Gifford Lecturer 
sixty years after he first entered its precincts as a young stu- 
dent, Prof. Fraser proves that age has neither dimmed the 
brightness of his speculative vision, nor impaired the vigor 
of his style. But he seems to be more effective as an adverse 
critic than as a constructive theologian. His object in this 
first series of lectures is to compare and contrast Theism, or 
the belief in a personal God, with the rival positions of 
Materialism, Panegoism (better known as solipsism—the ex- 
treme form of subjective idealism), Pantheism, and Agnos- 
ticism, Defense and attack are carried on, as might be ex- 
pected from the classic editor of Berkeley’s works, mainly 
on Berkeleyan lines. Materialism may be cheerfully sur- 
rendered to his dissolving analysis, and subjective idealism 
may be fairly called on to choose between Pantheism and 
Agnosticism. But Prof. Fraser does not seem to cope suc- 
cessfully with either of the last-mentioned alternatives. He 
puts up Spinoza as the chief representative of Pantheism, 
whereas, in the present stage of thought, it would be much 
better represented by Hegel, or by one of his living English 
disciples. London Academy. 
Risen With Christ. An Address on the Resurrection. 

By the Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D., author of “ The 
Ministry of the Spirit,” “ The Holy Spirit in Missions,” 
etc. 32 pp. 12mo, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 

This address on the resurrection of Christ was delivered at 
Northfield, and afterward published. It is a familiar discussion 
of the subject, and presents many interesting suggestions. 
Dr. Gordon has much to say of the resurrection of believers, 
and of the body which they will have in the resurrection. 

Sunday-School Times. 


Sanctuary and Sacrifice. A Reply to Wellhausen. 
By the Rev. W. L. Baxter, M. A.,D. D. 511 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.12. 

Dr. W. L. Baxter presents in this volume a destructive 
criticism of Wellhausen’s “‘Prolegomena to the History of 
Israel.’”? Part I in three chapters discusses the existense of 
a single exclusive sanctuary in Israel before Josiah. Part II 
takes up the idea of sacrifice and controverts its late appear- 
ance. The articles appeared in Zhe Thinker, an English 
religions journal. The argument rests exclusively on the 
relation of proof texts in the fashion of Scott or Henry. 


A study of religion as a quest of the 
136 pp. I2mo, $1.00 
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Striving for the Mastery. 
Wyllys Rede, D. D. 219 pp. 
mail, 85 cents. 

A short, five minute, “practical” discourse for every 
weekday evening in Lent on sin, temptation, curbing the 
will, self-surrender, death, etc. 

The Divine Life in Man; and Other Sermons. By 
Rev, Frederick A. Noble, D. D. 311 pp. 12mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Dr. Noble, of Chicago, has been for many years a promi- 
nent preacher in Pittsburg, New Haven, and Chicago suc- 
cessively, but he has rarely published his discourses. His 
volume, ‘“‘ The Divine Life ia Man, and Other Sermons,” 
presents the ripest results of a long experience, and shows 
him at his best, His methods of sermonizing are interesting, 
Preserving more than is usual in these days the formal divi- 
sions of the last generations, he moves on with more of log- 
ical precision than is commonly employed. Yet he is by no 
means exclusively dialectic. ‘The style is much what might 
be expected from one who had preached under the shadow 
of Yale College, and then labored successfully for nearly a 
score of years at Chicago. Intellectual force, solid convic- 
tions, downright earnestness, are manifested throughout, 
His sermons are both instructive and stimulating and the 
volume will certainly profit those who read it. A survey of 
the whole group suggests that the pulpit has not lost its 
power, that there is essential unity among the denominations 
represented by these volumes, and that the Bible is studied 
more thoroughly by preachers to-day than probably in any 
other generation during the Christian centuries. 

Sunday-School Times. 

The Farmer and the Lord. By George H. Hepworth, 
author of “ Hiram Golf’s Religion,’ “Herald Ser- 
mons,” etc, 238 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 67 
cents. 

In this book the author of “Herald Sermons” and of 
‘“* Hiram Golf’s Religion” is at his best. We find here the 
same simple, strong Saxon English, the same sturdy common 
sense, the same practical doctrines and the same sound les- 
sons which have endeared his other works to so many read- 
ers. The story told in “The Farmer and the Lord” is 
impressive. It is the story of a strongminded agnostic,not 
a refined, intellectual book worm agnostic, but an obstinate 
infidel, whose life is spent in tilling the soil. An unbeliever 
he remains until tribulations overwhelm him, when he is 
forced to confess that there is no solace in his barren philos- 
ophy and that only in religion can a man find comfort in 
time of need. He is a strong and most interesting charac- 
ter, and we hardly think that the author has portrayed any 
character with more skill or vigor. He certainly has not 
written any book which is more deserving of popularity than 
this one, NV. Y. Herald. 
The Law of Sinai. Being Devotional addresses on the 

Ten Commandments. By B. W. Randolph, M. A. 
194 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Dr. B. W. Randolph has a leading position in the theolog- 
ical education of the Anglican church. These were deliv- 
ered to theological students and are plain, direct homilies, 
showing the influence of the able ethical writers of the Ro- 
man Catholic church. 

The [aster’s Indwelling. By Rev. Andrew Murray, 
author of “‘ With Christ in the School of Prayer,” etc. 
180 pp. 1I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 

These discourses on “Carnal Christians,’ ‘The Self- 
Life,” “ Waiting on God,” “The Kingdom First,’ “ Dead 
With Christ,” etc., were first delivered at Northfield and 
have since been revised for publication. 

The Preacher and His Place. The Lyman Beecher 
lectures on preaching, delivered at Yale University in 
the month of February, 1895. By Rev. David H. 
Greer, D.D. 263 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The last volume of Yale lectures on preaching. After 
sketching past and present conditions, both the work of a 
clergyman as preacher and the specific duties now required 
of him, particularly in revising money, are dealt with in 
much practical detail. 


A Day-Book for Lent. By 
I2mo, 75 cents; by 
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The Victorious Life. The Post-Conference Address 
delivered at East Northfield, Mass., August 17-25, 1895. 
By Rev. H. W. Webb-Pebloe. Edited by Delavan L. 
Pierson. With a portrait. 208 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 

See review. 


The Whence and the Whither of [Man. A brief his- 
tory of his origin and development through conformity 
to environment. Being the Morse Lectures of 1895. 
By John M. Tyler. Illustrated. 312 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. : 

John M. Tyler was ‘the Morse lecturer for 1895, at the 
Union Theological Seminary. Occupying the Chair of 
Biology in Amherst College, this student of nature and its 
laws has impressed himself upon the scientific world. “ The 
Whence and the Whither of Man” purports to be a brief 
history of his origin and development through conformity to 
environment. The book necessarily is largely technical. It 
cannot even be read understandingly by those who are 
ignorant of the fundamental principles discussed. The con- 
cluding chapter deals with the present aspects of the theory 
of evolution. The author frankly states that if those who 
have followed him thus far are not already persuaded of the 
truths of Darwinism, no words or arguments of his own can 
convince them. He then proceeds to review, or rather to 
sum up, the conclusions of speculative science, so to speak. 
His final observation is as follows: ‘The struggles and 
victories of each one of us excourage the rest. There is, to 
borrow Mr. Huxley’s language, not only a survival of the 
fittest but a fitting of as many as possible to survive, and in 
the midst of the hardest struggle there is the peace which 
comes from the assurance of a glorious triumph.” 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


The World as Will and Idea. By Arthur Schoken- 
hauer. Translated from the German by R. B. Haldane, 
M.A. and J. Kemp, M.A. In three volumes. The 
English and Foreign Philosophical Library. 532, 496, 
509 pp. Indexed, 8vo, $13.50; by mail, $14.10. 

The first great work of the pessimist philosopher, pub- 
lished in 1819, rewritten and republished in 1844. The first 

volume of the present translation appeared in 1883. 


HISTORY. 


British Guiana and Its Resources. By the author of 
“Sardinia and Its Resources.’”” With a map. 104 pp. 
12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

“ British Guiana and Its Resources,’’ an anonymous little 
‘volume, is very opportune in its appearance and containing a 
good deal of valuable information, especially about the gold- 
fields and their situation, but, unfortunately, rather meagre 
and already somewhat out of date in its treatment of the 
frontier question, though the following passage is not per- 
haps altogether an inopportune contribution to the history of 
the latter: “‘ A few years ago the colony was startled by a 
rumour that an ‘ invading army’ was on its way from the 
Venezuelan frontier. This force, which proved to consist of a 
General, decorated with asword and cocked hat, in com- 
mand of a few half-caste soldiers in tattered garments and 
armed with rusty old blunderbusses, marched down the river 
Mazzaruni to its junction with the Essequibo. ‘The country 
traversed was a trackless forest, and when the ‘army’ ap- 
proached the confines of civilization they were in a miserable 
State of rags and hunger. Here they were confronted by a 
patrolling policeman, taken before the resident magistrate, 
and fined five dollars each for ‘carrying arms without a 
license’; and, not being able to pay, were ‘in default’ in- 
carcerated in the boat-house of that official (there being no 
prison in the district) pending the orders of the Governor 
as to their disposal. His Excellency, on being commnni- 
cated with, at once directed the ‘army’ to be sent to 
Georgetown forthwith ; and accordingly the General with 
his imprisoned soldiers were forwarded there. On arrival, 
they were well fed and decently clothed, and, witha warning 
not to repeat the escapade, were sent back to Venezuela by 
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the first available steamer, no one any the worse for the 
‘ invasion.’ ”’ London Times. 


Conciliation with the American Colonies: By 
Edmund Burke. With a portrait. Eclectic English 
Classics. 87 pp. 12mo, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


Cuba and the Cubans. By Raimundo Cabrera, author 
of “ Mis Buenos Tiempos,” “ Los Estados Unidos,” etc. 
Translated from the eighth Spanish edition of “ Cuba Y 
Sus Jueces” by Laura Guiteras, Revised and edited 
by Louis Edward Levy and completed with a supple- 
mentary appendix by the editor, Illustrated with 24 
engravings and a map. 442 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, 
$1.50 postpaid. 

This translation of Sefior Cabrera’s masterly work on 
Cuba renders accessible to English readers the most authentic, 
comprehensive and thorough statement of the Cuban ques- 
tion that has emanated from the press. It has the advantage 
of presenting the subject in a spirit free from the rancors of 
the present armed conflict between the Cuban colonists and 
the mother country, the original work having been published 
in Cuba and throughout Spain some years before the present 
struggle began, It commanded the universal attention of the 
Spanish-speaking world on its first publication in 1887, since 
which time it has gone through eight editions in the Spanish, 
successively amplified by the author with notes, appendices 
and illustrations. 


‘¢ Fort Reno;’’ or, Picturesque ‘‘ Cheyenne and 
Arrapahoe Army Life,’’ Before the Opening 
of ‘*Oklahoma.’’ By Mrs. D. B. Dyer. Illustrated. 
216 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

It is a great pity that this book should be without a table 
of contents and that the chapters should have no headings. 
One hardly knows how valuable such things are until he 
misses them. It is really a very serious defect, for it often 
happens that a reader wants to look up 4 certain topic in a 
book of this kind, and not be compelled to read the whole 
volume. In the present instance that would be impossible, 
and it is rather natural to find fault. Mrs. Dyer has given 
us a valuable contribution to the literature of Indian life. 
There are few women in this country who are better informed 
on the subject than she. For many years she has been in 
constant contact with red men, and she knows their peculiar- 
ities and their weaknesses. The book is suggestive and also 
instructive. Some of the descriptions of Indian life are ad- 
mirable and very stirring. The style of the author is simple 
and she claims your attention at the start and keeps it to the 
end. N. Y. Herald. 


History of Prussia Under Frederic the Great. 
1756-1757. By Herbert Tuttle. With a biographicah 
sketch and portrait of the author by Herbert B. Adams. 
159 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

This is a posthumous volume from the pen of the late 
Prof. Herbert Tuttle, of Cornell University. The series to 
which it belongs comprises several volumes, making a his- 
tory of Prussia. The volume now published embraces that 
portion of the Seven Years’ War beginning with the Prussian 
occupation of Saxony, about the middle of 1756, and extend- 
ing to the suspension of hostilities after the battle of Leuthen, 
in December, 1757. Most regrettable is it that Prof. Tuttle 
was not spared to complete his importaat work, which has 
been commended by Bancroft and praised in Germany. It 
is the product of diligent, patient research, of facts judic- 
iously picked and conscientiously recorded ; it proceeds from 
a pen foreign to bias. While dazzling splendors of style, 
epigrammatic tartness of diction, and philosophic profundity 
of observation are absent, so also are the brilliant misrepre- 
sentations of a Macaulay and the acridness of a Carlyle. But 
the author’s virtues place limitations upon him as a commen- 
tator. He makes ne inferences on jhis own account, but 
figures simply as a very trustworthy narrator of certain cir- 
cumstances. It is modesty, perhaps, which causes him to 
lean so heavily upon his authorities, chief among whom is 
Arneth, whose support is invoked with unnecessary defer- 
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ence and frequency in the footnotes. On the whole, the 
work is written plainly, sincerely, and fairly. MV. Y. Zimes. 


Lectures on the Council of Trent. Delivered at 
Oxford, 1892-3. By James Anthony Froude. 294 pp. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

See review. 

Lorenzo De’ [edici and Florence in the Fifteenth 
Century. By E. Armstrong, M.A. Illustrated. 
Heroes of the Nationsseries. 449pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.28; half leather, $1.35; by mail, 

$1.53: 

See review, 

Roman Gossip. 
an Idle Woman in Italy,” “ The Italians,” etc. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.80; by mail, $1.95. 

Roman life from the election of Pro Nono is told here with 
many personal sketches, details, incidents and anecdotes. 


The Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotos. By 
the Rev. A. H. Sayce. 342 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

In the Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotos, Professor 
Sayce undertakes with much skill and learning and with 
adequate reference to recent researches and discoveries “to 
supplement the books already in the hands of tourists and 
students and to put before them just that information which 
either is not readily accessible or else forms part of larger and 
cumbrous works. The travels of Herodotos in Egypt are 
followed for the first time in the light of recent discoveries, 
and the history of the intercourse between the Egyptians and 
the Jews is brought down to the age of the Roman Empire.” 
Judicious tourists and students will not be slow to appreciate 
the service that Professor Sayce has thus rendered them. 

London Times. 


The Fifth Army Corps. (Army of the Potomac.) A 
record of operations during the Civil War in the United 
States of America, 1861-1865. By William H. Powell. 
With maps and illustrations. g00 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$6.75; by mail, $7.08. 

“The Fifth Army Corps’? is a book sure to be very attrac- 
tive tothe veterans of the civil war who were members of 
that corps organization in the Army of the Potomac. For 
the general reader, who naturally thinks that in a stout octavo 
he should find a complete history of the campaigns men- 
tioned, it has the defect of being limited to the standpoint of 
a minor fraction of the army in Virginia. A more serious 
fault is that the author, in his laudation of McClellan as a 
commander, pays no attention to the definite criticisms of 
that General’s campaigns which are based on the full knowl- 
edge gained since 1862, and especially upon the established 
fact that his army was greatly superior in numbers and 
equipment to the Confederates. He also shows a confusion 
of ideas with regard to the relations of the President, the 
cabinet, and Congress to the army which is simply astonish- 
ing. NV. Y. Post. 


The Hamilton Facsimiles of Manuscripts. In the 
national archives relating to American history. Part I. 
The Monroe Doctrine, its origin and intent. The 
Study of History from Original Sources. Quarto, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.60. 

Facsimiles of the correspondence of Monroe, Jefferson, 
Madison and Rush relating to the Monroe Doctrine, with 
printed extracts of the message in which it was first laid 
down. The volume is prepared in most comely fashion. 


The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. By Edward Gibbon. Edited in seven vol- 
umes, with introduction, notes, appendices, and index. 
By J. B. Bury, M.A. Volume I. Witha map. 464 pp. 
and an appendix, 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

The new edition of Gibbon’s “‘ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” of which this is the first volume, is cer- 
tain to be welcomed, not only by scholars, but by all who 
desire to have one of the greatest masterpieces of all histor- 
ical literature in a form entirely worthy of its intrinsic merit. 
Professor Bury has construed his duties as editor in a discri- 
minating vet liberal, spirit. In his introduction he frankly 
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declares that, although the philosophical purport of Gibbon's 
work has not lost its meaning, his particular treatment of 
Christian theology and Christian institutions cannot now, on 
any reasonable grounds, be adequately defended. He 
admits readily that Gibbon made some serious errors, a few 
of the most noteworthy of which, that have hitherto escaped 
critical notice, he is the first to point out; but he also 
contends that, taking into account the vast range of Gibbon’s 
work and of the disadvantages under which the author 
labored, owing to his limited scholastic attainments, his 
accuracy is nothing less than amazing. Professor Bury has 
taken manifest pains to secure an entirely trustworthy text, 
in accordance with Gibbon’s latest revisions; he has acded a 
great deal of instructive data to the foot-notes; and in the 
appendix to the present volume he has brought together a 
quantity of information, gathered from later writers, and a 
series of bibliographical references, the value of which the 
student will quickly recognize. As regards mechanical 
details, this edition is noteworthy for perfection of work- 
manship and uniform good taste. The typography is excep- 
tionally attractive and remarkably legible, considering the 
fact that the page is set “ solid; ” the paper is laid linen, the 
edges are uncut, the top gilded,the binding a sensible, 
durable, scantily decorated, smooth, dun-colored cloth. 
One has only to consider briefly the merits of the first 
volume to realize that Professor Bury’s edition of Gibbon is 
certain to supersede allits predecessors. The Boston Beacon, 


The Minute Man on the Frontier. By the Rev. 
W. G. Puddefoot, A. M. Illustrated. 326 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.05. 

See review. 

The Rule of the Turk. A revised and enlarged edition 
of The Armenian Crisis. By Frederick Davis Greene, 
M. A. With a map and illustrations. 192 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

This book was originally published in March, 1895, after 
the massacre of the Armenians at Sassoun and it was hoped 
that it would stir the hearts of the English people to some 
eftort for the relief of the Armenians. It was predicted in 
the preface to that edition of the book that if such assistance 

did not speedily come from the Christian nations the condi- 

tion of the Armenian would soon be terribly wretched. 

This has proved true. This book is by an ex-missionary of 

the American board who served for several years in Van, the 

centre of Armenia. He is qualified for the work he under- 
takes in this volume. He has made an interesting book, 
but more than that an informing one. Nv one can read the 
story of the horrors it describes without wishing that he 
could go at once to the distant scene of woe and join in all 
and every attempt to restrain the Turk and to sssist the 

Armenian, There is an introduction to the book by Josiah 

Strong and a reproduction of a letter from Mr, Gladstone to 

the author commending his purpose. Hartford Post. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


A Biographical Dictionary of Fiddlers. Including 
performers on the Violoncello and Double Bass. 
Past and present. Containing a sketch of their artistic 
career, together with notes of their compositions, etc. 
By A. Mason Clarke, author of “ The Fiddle Histori- 
cal and Biographical.’’ With portraits. 360 pp. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60, 

This book gives short notices of the lives of all who have 
hitherto made a mark in the practice of the violin. Many of 
the biographies consist only of a few lines, and many of the 
names must of necessity be unknown, but the great masters 
are treated of at length in sympathetic readable articles, As 
a text-book it will be welcome to English students, who up 
to the present, have had no opportunies of obtaining in their 
own language the information here given. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 

By Mary Anderson (Mme. De 


A Few Memories. 
262 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Navarro). With portraits. 
$1.90; by mail, $2.09, 
See review, 
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Borodin and Liszt. I. Life and Works of a Russian 
Composer. II. Liszt, as sketched in the Letters of 
Borodin. By Alfred Habets. Translated, with a pre- 
face by Rosa Newmarch, With portraits and fac similes, 
Second edition. 199 pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.03 

Brother and Sister. A Memoir and the Letters of 
Ernest and Henriette Renan. Translated by Lady 
Nary Loyd. Illustrated. 323 pp. 12mo, $1.70; by 
mail, $1.86. 

See review. 

Dolly Madison. By Maud Wilder Goodwin. With a 
portrait. Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times. 
285 pp. Indexed. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.00, 

A life written with care, research, knowledge of the con- 
ditions of Virginia life and an easy running style. 


In the Evening of His Days. A Study of Mr. Glad- 
stone in Retirement, with some account of St. Deiniol’s 
Library and Hostel. Illustrated. 150 pp. 12mo, 80 
cents ; by mail, go cents, 

These articles with processed photographs for illustrations 
appeared in the Westminister Gasette. They are full of 
minute personal detail as to his surroundings, habits, hours, 
clothes, etc. 

Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. Anewedition. With 
notes and introduction by Arthur Waugh, author of 
“ Alfred, Lord Tennyson: A Study of His Life and 
Work.” In six volumes. Vol. I. With a portrait. 
253 pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.01. 

The last complete library edition of these lives was edited 
by Cunningham forty years ago. The present edition takes 
the text of 1783, revised by Johnson, reprints it accurately 
and adds only notes needed to correct essays. An intro- 
duction sketches the history of the work and its character. 
A list of the incidents in Johnson’s life is given. 
Life and Writings of Amelia Bloomer. 

Bloomer, LL.D. With portraits and appendix. 
pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.13. 

The author allows Mrs, Bloomer to tell her life so far as 
possible in her own words. Copious extracts from her writ- 
ings are given. Her intimacy with Horace Greeley, Susan 
B. Anthony, and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and her prominence 
in various reform movements gave her a world-wide fame. 
As the book abounds in anecdotes and information concern- 
ing contemporary reform and reformers, it should meet and 
satisfy a long felt want. 

Life of Samuel J. Levick, late of the City of 
Philadelphla. By Hugh Foulke. Illustrated. 423 pp. 
12mo, $1 50, pustpaid. 

See review, 


Little Journeys to the Homes of American Au- 
thors. Prescott. By Geo. S. Hillard. March, 1896. 
47 pp. I2mo, paper, 5 cents; by mail, 7 cents. 

This account of Prescott and his surroundings was written 
in 1853 for Putnam’s ‘‘ Homes of American Authors.’ Its 
author was Prescott’s intimate friend and the sketch is written 
in the literary style which sought “dignity,” forty years ago. 
Useful for a literature class, 


My Confidences. An Autobiographical Sketch Addressed 
to my Descendants. By Frederick Locker-Lampson. 
With portraits. 440 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by 
mail, $3 98. 

Frederick Locker-Lampson, (1821-1895) came of a naval 
family, loved verse, made a collection of vers de societé and 
wrote some of the best. He tells here in the style of the 
past the days of a long life passed in easy affluence in the 
centre of English life. 


Napoleon III. (My Recollections.) By Sir William 
Fraser, Baronet, author of “ London Self-Governed,” 
“Words on Wellington,’”’ etc, Second edition. 274 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.60; by mail, $1.73. 

“My Recollections,” as Sir William Fraser styles this 
gossiping volume, of which “ Napoleon III.” is the central 
figure, are, as compared with his former volumes entitled 
“Disraeli and his Day’’ and “ Hic et Ubique,” a little 
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meagre and disappointing. Some of the best stories in it 
are what, in the slang of the day, are called “ chestnuts,” 
and Sir William Fraser himself must have been conscious 
that he was rather “ gravelled for lack of matter’? when he 
devoted some fifty pages to an account of the “ebates in the 
House of Commons on “ The Conspiracy to Murder Bill” 
and of the trial of Dr. Bernard, and about a dozen more to 
the story of the murder perpetrated at Camden-place many 
years before it was occupied by the deposed Emperor. Never- 
theless, so far as his material serves, Sir William {Fraser 
sets forth his recollections with considerable sparkle and 
spirit, and, though we do not learn much that we did not 
know before about Napoleon III., we learn a good deal 
about Sir William Fraser, his opinions, his adventures, and 
his experiences, nor is his volume rendered any the less at- 
tractive by the presence of this vein ef shrewd, genial and 
almost unconscious egotism. Sir William Fraser is a warm 
and generous apologist of Napoleon III. and his policy, and 
the final passage in which he sums up his apology, though in 
some respects equivocal perhaps, is not without considerable 
cogency. He compares the régime of Napoleon III. with 
that of his uncle as follows: ‘ They may add that his nephew 
rose to a position not so great, but more enduring; that, not 
inebriated by success, as was his uncle, he used to the benefit 
of France the vanity and the avarice of Frenchmen; that 
under his leading utterance, ‘ Pour Pordre j'en reponds,’ he 
enabled French commerce, manufactures, and interior econ- 
omy to develop themselves to a degree that up to that time 
had been unequalled; that he waged war successfully with 
great and ancient empires; that he was the main cause of 
establishing Italy for the first time as a united and indepen- 
dent kindom; and that he wisely maintained peace with 
England, without lowering the dignity of France or wound- 
ing the susceptibility, much more acute than is supposed, of 
the English race.” Nevertheless, Sir William Fraser insists 
that Napoleon III. confidently anticipated his restoration, for 
which. all preparations had been made, and that in case of 
his return to the throne he would have turned his mind to 
an attack upon England, “ not in the least from any personal 
feeling against us; but from the feeling that it was the one 
card which he had left.” That is surely the policy of a 
mere adventurer, especially as Sir William Fraser goes on to 
express his conviction that Louis Napoleon’s “daily advice 
to his son was, and would be, ‘Do not quarrel with Eng- 
land.’” It is not very pleasant to read shortly afterwards 
that an English yacht was, with the knowledge and consent 
of its proprietor, the late Mr. James Ashbury, being held in 
readiness to convey this desperate adventurer back to France, 

London Times. 


Reminiscences of Literary London, from 1779 to 
1853. With interesting anecdotes of publishers, authors 
and book auctioneers of that period, etc. By Dr. Thos. 
Rees. With extensive additions by John Britton, F. S. 
A. Edited by a Book Lover. With a frontispiece. 
174 pp. 12mo, 75 cents: by mail, 84 cents. 

First printed privately in 1853, this small volume includes 
recollections of authors, publishers and booksellers from 1779 
to 1853. Paternoster Row, Fleet Street and the Strand are 
made the thread on which various ana are strung, written 
from the standpoint of personal acquaintance. 

Sketches of the Englis Glee Composers. Histori- 
cal, Biographical, and Critical. From about 1735-1866. 
By David Baptie. With portraits and indices. 235 pp. 
12mo, $1.35, by mail, $1.43. 

Beginning with James Carpe, John ‘Travers and Dr. W. 
Hayes, 1735-50, a sketch of the lives and works of glee 
composers are given, with a list of prize glees, 1763-1866. 
The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M. A., F.R.S, Tran- 

scribed from the shorthand manuscript in the Pepys’. 
Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge, by the Rev. 
Mynors Bright, M.A. With Lord Braybrooke’s notes. 
Edited, with additions, by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S. A. 
Vol. VII. Illustrated. 387 pp. 12mo, $1.30; by 
mail, $1.45. 

The appearance of Mr. Wheatley’s seventh volume warns 
us of the approaching completion of this delightful edition 
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of the immortal “ Diary.” The next is to finish it, though 
there will be a supplementary volume of appendices and 
index. It it sincerely to be hoped that the success of the 
venture has been such as to encourage the editor to go on 
with the good work which he has so well begun, and to pro- 
duce a practically complete edition of the voyage to Tangiers, 
and of Pepys’s correspondence and other not purely official 
papers, the greater part of which has never yet been pub- 
lished. The study of Pepys’s life during the twenty years of 
his service at the Navy Board and at the Admiralty, after the 
close of the “‘ Diary,” cannot but be both interesting and 
important, embodying, as it must do, much of the history of 
the British navy during a period for which there is far too 
little material. It has, for instance, been often stated that 
James, as Duke of York, in command of the fleet, showed 
conspicuous courage, and that both as commander-in-chief 
and king he had won the affection of the officers and sea- 
men. Inreality nothing is further from. the truth. That 
James’s courage in the battle of Solebay in 1672 was gener- 
ally and openly called in question is familiarly known to 
everyone who has had occasion to examine the state papers 
of the date; and that the navy entertained no affection for 
him as king was manifest at the Revolution, when, with 
scarcely an exception, the superior officers declared favor of 
the Prince of Orange. Why this should have been so is, 
perhaps not quite clear; but it is at least probable that if any 
considerable quantity of Pepys’s correspondence is forth- 
coming, the cause of the defection will stand revealed. It 
has been taken for granted that Pepys, as the servant of 
James through so many years, as deprived of his office and 
imprisoned after the Revolution, was entirely devoted to 
him, and that his testimony would be altogether in James’s 
favor. This does not appear to be the case; and, indeed, 
the principal interest of the present volume of the “ Diary” 
lies in its presentment of the growing dissatisfaction with 
Charles and his brother. London Atheneum. 


The Early Life of Abraham Lincoln, Containing 
many unpublished documents and unpublished remin- 
iscences of Lincoln’s early friends. By Ida M. Tarbell, 
assisted by J. McCan Davis. With 160 illustrations, 
including 20 portraits of Lincoln. 240 pp. With ap- 
pendix. 8vo, 80 cents; by mail, 95 cents. 

See review. 


The Two Spies. Nathan Hale and John André. By 
Benson J. Lossing, LL. D. [Illustrated with pen-and- 
ink sketches by H. Rosa, Anna Seward’s Monody on 
Major André. 169 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

First prepared and published in 1886, when the late Mr. 

Cyrus Field had erected a monument to André and a sub- 

scription was.raised for a statueito Hale. This volume has a 

life sketch of both men, written in Mr. Lossing’s cursive 

style and with no new information. 


Thomas Carlyle. By Hecton C. Macpherson. Famous 
Scots series. 160 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 
cents. F 

“ Thomas Carlyle”’ is a great subject in more senses than 
one, and this diminutive monograph makes a first impression 
which is somewhat disappointing. The writer is Mr. Hector 

Macpherson, a name which we do not remember to have 

encountered before on the title-page of books, big or little; 

it suggests the heroic, however, and is at least redolent of 
the soil. Small as the volume is, it has claims on attention. 

Mr. John Morley, for example—to dismiss first the wisdom 

which is profitable to direct the writer of essays on such a 

subject—has read the proof-sheets; and, more important 

still, that fast friend and ancient crony of the Chelsea 
moralist—Professor Masson—has done likewise. Errors of 
statement are not to be expected in a volume which has been 
submitted to such scrutiny, and, as a matter of fact, they do 
not occur. As for the rest, Mr. Hector Macpherson has dug 
and delved in the quarry of the ‘ Reminiscences,” and has 
leaned heavily on the much-abused but most courageous 

Froude. We confess that we looked for something a little 

less oracular and superficial than this airy deliverance ; but, 

having said as much, we make haste to add that the volume 
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is by no means destitute of insight and fervor. It fails, 
however, adequately to present Carlyle in all the boisterous 
strength and only hualf-recognized tenderness of his superb 
individuality ; nor does it grasp with anything like conspic- 
uous success the problems of life and destiny on which he 
laid stress, or gauge with skill the moral light and heat which 
he brought to their interpretation. London Speaker, 
~ 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Problems of the Far East. By the Right Hon, George 
N. Curzon, M. P., author of ** Russia in Central Asia,” 
“ Persia,’’ etc. Japan—Korea—China. New and re- 
vised edition. Illustrated. With a map. 444 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.11. 

“In this New Edition, which has been carefully revised 
throughout, I have corrected a few mistakes that had crept 
into the first, and have introduced a good deal of additional 
matter, supplied or suggested by the events of the past year. 
The Revision Treaty between Great Britain and Japan, and 
the Treaty of Peace between Japan and China, are printed 
as appendices ; and in a fresh chapter I have endeavored to 
sum up the main issues of the recent conflict, and to fore- 
castits bearing upon the Asiatic situation. * * * The 
Far East, which a year ago was an uncommon, has since be- 
come a familiar phrase in the terminology of International 
Politics. Its problems, which suggested to me the title of 
this book, are and will remain problems for many a year to 
come. Just, however, as these pages, in their original form, 
were the last description, in point of time, of an era that 
has since irretrievably vanished ; so in their revised shape 
they may invite perusal as the first account that has appeared 
since the war of the new world that has been generated amid 
the clash of arms. Not merely, therefore, do they relate to 
the past, but they relate to the future.” 

Extract from Preface, 

The World Through a Woman’s Eyes. By Jessie 
A. Ackermann. Introduction by William E. Curtis, 
Illustrated. 325 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents, 

Miss Jessie A. Ackermann went round the world for the 
W. C. T. U., travelled 200,000 miles, held 1417 meetings, 
delivered 870 lectures and made 447 informal addresses and 
received the pledges of 7460 men, with other work. This 
volume tells the story. 

Venezuela: a Land Where it’s Always Summer. 
By William Eleroy Curtis, author of “The Capitals of 
Spanish America,” etc. With a map and appendix. 
315 pp. Indexed. 12mo, gocents; by mail, $1.02. 

This book seems to be less the product of a tourist and 
more the work of a student. We all have our eyes on Vene- 
zuela just now, for the simple reason that England has taken 
a fancy to some real estate down there, and would like to 
absorb it, so we are a bit curious when an author has some- 
thing to say about that country. Mr. Curtis tells us in dffer- 
ent chapters all about agriculture and society in Caracas, and 
the characteristics of the people, and religion and news- 
papers and many other matters which are of more or less 
importance, It is written with care, the style is good, the 
arrangement of topics is excellent. The chapter on Simon 
Bolivar, supposed to be the Washington of South America, 
is especially fine. It seems a bit sacrilegious to compare 
Washington with Bolivar, but if it serves a purpose, and if 
it pleases the Venezuelans, why we ought not to say any- 
thing. Bolivar was a wealthy youngster, with an income of 
twenty-five thousand. He was one of the most rapid youths 
that can well be conceived, and he went to Paris in order to 
give full swing to his capacity for enjoyment. During the 
early part of his life he was a conscientious rogue and given 
to the most licentious habits. When he returned to Vene- 
zuela he was a rebel, and a very daring and successful one, 
but though he built up the republic by the shrewd adminis- 
tration of public affairs during many years, he was at last 
compelled to flee from his enemies. Nearly all the men whom 
Venezuela now delights to honor were wretched in their last 
days. Miranda died in a prison on the island of Ceuta; 
Paez died in banishment in New York ; Monagas died in 4 
dungeon, and Boliver died in a lonely cabin in Santa Marta, 
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unattended by any of his friends of better times. To-day, 
however, you will find in Caracas plenty of bronze devoted 
tothese heroes, though the admiration which they won by 
their courage was not accorded to them until is was too late 
for it todo them any good. That is not exactly the way in 
which we treated Washington, 7. ¢., we did not drive him 
into exile, nor was Washington’s character like that of the 
ambitious and in many respects unscrupulous Bolivar; but 
still if the Venezuelans like to think of Bolivar as we think 
of Washington there is nothing to hinder that I know of. 
Mr. Curtis’ book is really admirable, and is a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of the subject. N. Y. Herald. 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


A Handbook for Travellers in Japan. By Basil Hall 
Chamberlain and W. B. Mason. With twenty-six maps 
and plans and numerous illustrations. Fourth edition 
revised and augmented. 528 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$5.40; by mail, $5.52. 

An indispensable aid to the student of Japan and an 
acknowledged authority. 

Cassell’s Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe. Re- 
vised and enlarged. Planned and edited by Edmund C. 
Stedman. Compiled by Edward King. 505 pp. 16mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.16. 

The Cassell Company has published a new edition of the 

“ Pocket Guide to Europe,” edited by Edmund C. Stedman, 

which is already so well-known to tourists, the copyright 

notices indicating that this is the eleventh reissue since 1883. 

No book could more thoroughly fulfill the promise of its title. 

It is wonderfully clear, comprehensive and complete and it is 

really adapted to the pocket, 

Directory of the Principal Office Buildings in 
Philadelphia. 224 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 87 cents. 

With a picture of each building, there is given a list of 
tenants; but no alphabetical list of all in all the buildings. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


An Examination of the Nature of the State. A 
Study in Political Philosophy. By Westel Woodbury 
Willoughby, Ph.D. 448 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; 
by mail, $2.44. 

See review. 

Civic Club Digest of the Educational and Chari- 
table Institutions and Societies in Philadel- 
phia. Compiled by a Committee of the Social Science 
Section of the Civic Club. With an introduction on 
social aspects of Philadelphia relief work. By Samuel 
McCune Lindsay, Ph. D. Indexed. 200 pp. 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.15. 

This volume has been prepared by a Committee of nine 
members of the Civic Club. It is a complete catalogue of 
the charitable organizations of this city, and no one who has 
not looked through the book has before realized, perhaps, 
the wide scope of the work now being done by the people of 
Philadelphia to relieve distress and to improve the material 
condition of the poor. This book is intended to be a useful 
guide tothose who may wish to assist in public work of this 
kind. In the classification are included the charity organ- 
izations established for a general purpose, the churches and 
religious societies, the asylums, the hospitals, the reform- 
atories, the colleges, academies, trade schools, etc. A little 
sketch of the aims and purposes of each organization accom- 
panies the mention of its name and other details are added 
concerning the management, the channels of income, etc. 
One can easily turn to each institution, and find it in its 
proper class; or,if this method fails, there is a comprehensive 
index, The appendices contain transcripts of the Inmi- 
gration laws and regulations, the Pennsylvania Lunacy Law 
of 1883, and the by-laws of certain charitable societies. 
The book will certainly meet with a warm welcome among 
all persons in this community who are interested in the work 
of ameliorating the condition of the poor, the weak, and the 
unfortunate. Philadelphia Telegraph. 
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Democracy and Liberty. By William Edward Hart- 
pole Lecky, author of “A History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century,” “ History of the Rise and Influ- 
ence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe,’’ etc. In 
two volumes. 568-601 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $3.75; 
by mail, $4.11. 

See review. 


Life and Labour of the People in London, Edited by 
Charles Booth. Volume VII. Population Classified by 
Trades. (Continued). Indexed. 499 pp. 12ra0, 
$2.25; by mail, $2.44. 

Mr. Charles Booth has now brought down to its seventh 
volume his great work on “ Life and Labour of the People in 
London,” and, in conjunction with his assistants, is able to 
offer us a view of the trades concerned with the production 
of dress, foods, and drink, and, in a rather more summary 
way, of such other departments of the population as come 
under the heading$ “ Dealers and Clerks,’’ “ Locomotion,” 
and “ Labour.” ‘Thus the present volumes carries on the 
method followed with those that were issued last June. It 
may be remembered that Mr. Booth began this elaborate and 
comprehensive inquiry by a survey of the people of London, 
classified according to poverty ; that he then proceeded to a 
classification according to housing ; and that his third survey 
classifies: them according to trades. It may, perhaps, be ob- 
jected that this third examination of the ground has not quite 
the same novelty as the first, and that to any one accustomed 
to the reports of many Commissions, imbedded in various 
Blue-books, the facts brought out will seem familiar. There 
is a certain truth in this, but in the first place very few poeple, 
read Blue-books, and, in the second, these volumes are 
essential to the completeness of Mr. Booth’s plan. 


London Times. 


Methods of Social Reform. Essays Critical and Con- 
structive. By Thomas Mackay, author of “ The Eng- 
lish Poor,” etc. 363 pp. I12mo, $2.40; by mail, $2.55. 

A study of English poor-law conditions by a conservative 
investigator opposed to socialist remedies. One-third of the 
book is devoted to a discussion of the poor law and its re- 
form, Seven essays on the relations between thrift, the 
working classes, old-age pensions and charity to thrift and 
on the danger of exaggerating want with a general discus- 
sion of the labor problem fill the rest of the volume. 


Social Rights and Duties, Addresses to Ethical 
Societies. By Leslie Stephen. In two volumes. 
The Ethical Library. 255, 267 pp. 12mo $2.25; by 
mail, $2.45. 

These addresses, most of which have appeared in periodi- 
cals, deal with familiar aspects of the practical duty of the 
man with a doubt, but with principles, to the religious and 
social life of the day. 


Southern Quakers and Slavery. A Study in Institu - 
tional History. By Stephen B. Weeks, Ph.D. Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science. Extra volume XV. With a map. 400 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $2.00; by mail, $2.18. 

Many subjects pertaining to the history of the political and 
social institutions of America have been treated in this ad- 
mirable series, and now Dr. Stephen B. Weeks. who has 
made a careful historical investigation of Quakerism in the 
South, formulates his work in a volume called ‘ Southern 
Quakers and Slavery.” We are not in the habit of very 
closely associating the Quakers with the South, though there 
is no doubt, as our author says in opening his valuable trea- 
tise, that their influence in the settlement and growth of the 
Southern States has really been very considerable. Dr. 
Weeks’ work is very carefully prepared. Tables of statistics 
and a Bibliography are appended. There is an excellent in- 
dex and also a map showing the distribution of the sect 
throughout the South. The book is calculated to be of great 
interest to the people of this city, which has always been so 
closely identifed with the growth and development of 
Quakerism. It is indeed one of the most important contri- 
butions to the religious history of America which has recently 
appeared, and we may hope that Dr. Weeks, or some one 
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else of a similarly studious mind, will later turn his attention 
to Quakerism in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. 
Whoever contemplates such a work could not find a better 
model than this excellent treatise of Dr. Weeks’ for it is at 
once exhaustive, authoritative, and entertaining—dqualities 
which, when they are found combined in writing of this 
sort, stamp it assomewhat notable. Philadelphia Telegraph. 
State Railroad Control, with a History of Its 
Development in Iowa. By Frank H. Dixon, Ph.D. 
With an introduction by Henry C. Adams, Ph. D. With 
maps. Library of Economics and Politics. Number 
Nine. 251 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

A very valuable book for the use of business men. Albert 
Gallatin’s plan of internal improvement and increase in the 
facilities for internal transportation was submitted to the 
Senate in 1808. It proposed continual navigation from 
Massachusetts to North Carolina, and a turnpike road from 
Maine to Georgia. It proposed also that the fourrivers west 
of the Alleghanies should be united with the four of the 
east by canalizing them to the highest possible point, and 
that these points should be connected by roads over the 
mountains. For its day this was a gigantic scheme, the purpose 
of which was to bring into commercial neighborhood all the 
States of the then Union. The Warof 1812 interfered with 
it, and it came to nothing. Since that epoch private enter- 
prise has been at work and accomplished wonders, There 
was at one time a craze for railroad building, ard it was en- 
tered upon in the most reckless manner, Roads were laid 
everywhere, in the belief that the country would soon grow 
to meet the necessities of the case. Then came a reaction, 
caused by bankruptcy, and for a while hardly any new roads 
came into existence. A curious thing was, however, devel- 
oped—namely, that railroad corporations were receiving not 
only concessions of territory and special privileges, but were 
also exercising enormois influence. It became evident that 
too much power was falling into the hands of the various 
*‘ combines,” and then came the demand for restrictions, To 
what extent these restrictions should be imposed—whether 
corporations should be allowed to run their roads within 
certain legal limits, or whether it would be better for the 
government to assume control—was a very scrious question, 
and is so to this day. Dr. Dixon is an amply equipped 
scholar, and he has handled the problem in a very convinc- 
ing way. His book is worth a great deal for purposes of 
reference, for whether you can agree with him or not, you 
will be interested in the history of the development of rail- 
road interests, which he traces very carefully from the be- 

inning. - N.Y. Herald. 

Strikes and Social Problems. By J. Shield Nicholson, 

M.A., D.Sc. 238 pp. Indexed. 12mo,g0 cents; by 
mail, $1 or. 

Professor Nicholson, who holds the chair of political 
economy in the University of Edinburgh, and is well known 
in this country as a writer on economics, has brought to- 
gether in this little volume a number of addresses given dur- 
ing the past five years on various social problems. Most of 
these had appeared before in one place or another but sev- 
eral of the essays are now published for the first time. The 
first six treat directly of the conflicts between labor and cap- 
ital, and of conciliation; the next four of the general im- 
portance of economic principles in legislation and adminis- 
tration, and the last two, suggested by a voyage around 
Africa, of the application of these principles in undeveloped 
countries, Review of Reviews. 

CURRENCY. 
A Breed of Barren Metal; or, Currency and In. 
gm A study of social and industrial problems. By J. 
. Bennett. 258 pp. 12mo, 60 cents ; by mail, 69 cents. 

Those who wish to have the best arguments advanced on 
this side of the subject will find them here set forth. 

N. Y. World. 

History of the Monetary Legislation and of the 

Currency System of the United States. Em- 

bracing rare and invaluable documents. By Hon. 

Robert E. Preston, To which is added a speech on 

Our Currency System by Hon. James H. Eckels. 128 pp. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 22 cents. 


BOOK NEWS. 


. author for publication in the United States. 


[Number 165 


An historical account of past systems of money, metallic, 
taken up, cuuntry by country. 
See With the New Books. 


History of Monetary Systems. Record of actual ex- 
periments in money made by various States of the ancient 
and modern world, as drawn from their statutes, cus- 
toms, treaties, mining regulations, jurisprudence, history, 
archeology, coins, nummulary systems, and other sources 

- of information. By Alexander Del Mar, M. E., author 

of “A History of Precious Metals,” “ The Science of 
Money,” etc. 444 pp. Indexed, 12mo, $1.60; by 
mail, $1.76. 

This work, by an American authority on monetary science, 
was first brought out in England, but has been revised by the 
It contains 
practically all the more important information to be found in 
the author’s earlier books, “‘ A History of Money in Ancient 
States,’ “Money and Civilization,” etc, Mr. Del Mar has 
availed himself of the results of the latest archzological re- 
search in his studies of ancient monetary systems, and his 
book is a comprehensive survey of the subject in all its 
phases. A full index and a bibliography add to the value of 
the book for the reference purposes. Review of Reviews. 


Money and Its Relations to Prices. Being an inquiry 
into the causes, measurement, and eflects of changes in 
general prices, By L. L. Price. 200pp. 12mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

A course of lectures delivered in 1895 as New March 
lecturer in Statistics at University College, London. The 
first two lectures takes up changes in price in their measure- 
ment and relations. Four subsequent lectures discuss special 
epochs, after the discovery. of America, in the last century 
and early and late in this century. 


The Science of Money. By Alexander Del Mar, M.E., 
author of a “ History of the Precious Metals,” “ History 

* of Money,” etc. second edition—revised by the author, 

205 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.70; by mail, $1.84. 

In his introduction to the present work, Mr, Del Mar 
makes it clear that unless some remedy is found for the vio- 
lent monetary fluctuations that have so disturbed commercial 
development in the last century, still greater perils are in 
store for the business world. The recent increase of the 
gold product, first in South Africa and later in our own West, 
is likely, the author thinks, if left to operate unchecked, to 
result in a complete revulsion in sentiment, that may end in 
the closing of the mints to gold and the reopening of them 
to silver. To trace the cause of what he calls this huge 
see-saw between gold and silver money and to find some 
means for bringing about a condition of stable equilibrium, is 
the objéct which Mr. Del Mar has in view in this volume. 
One of the most suggestive chapters in the volume is that in 
which the author deals with the idea of universal money as 
a chimera, Any system of universal money he holds to be 
impossible without universal government, because under it 
the evils and dangers of national metallism, which are now 
local, would become general, and threaten the autonomy of 
the State. In his concluding chapters Mr. Del Mar discusses 
the causes and analysis of a rate of interest, the velocity of 
circulation, the relation of money to prices, and the effects of 
expansion and contraction ; and in the course of his observa- 
tions upon these topics he brings to bear a considerable 
amount of historical erudition and has something very 
pointed to say about the ignorance of American ministers of 
finance and the generally deplorable way in which national 
finances have been administered in this country. 

Boston Beacon. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


Chats to Violin Students on How to Study the 
Violin. Ey J. T.Carrodus. Preface and annotations 
by Henry Saint-George. With portraits, “‘ The Strad” 
Library, No. 11. 96 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 
cents, 
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Contains sketch of the author's life, who died just before 
publication, and chapters on faults, bows, bowing, scales, 
violin makers, and three English choir festivals. 


Chopin’s Greater Works. (Preludes, Ballads, Noc- 
turnes, Polonaises, Mazurkas.) How they should be 
understood. By Jean Kleczynski. Including Chopin’s 
notes from a “ Method of Methods.” Translated with 
additions by Natalie Janotha. With three portraits 
and fac-simile. 115 pp. 12mo, $1.40; by mail, $1.45. 

All lovers of Chopin’s music will be glad to have Klec- 
zynski’s ]ast lectures “* On Chopin’s Greater Works” in an 

English dress; and Miss Janotha is to be congratulated on 

the way in which the translation has been done. The 

Notes on a Method of Methods” which are prefixed to the 

lectures are perhaps more valuable than anything else ; but 

the attitude towards these poetical creations of the Polish 
master is suggestive and eminently useful to students and 
music lovers. Two portraits of the composer and one of the 

Princess Czartoryska are given, as well as a facsimile of one 

of the mazurkas. London Times. 


Delivery in the Art of Pianoforte Playing. On 
Rhythm, Measure, Phrasing, Tempo. ByC. A. Ehren- 
fechter, author of “Technical Study in the Art of 
Pianoforte Playing,” etc. 64 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 

Measure, phrasing and tempo are discussed here with 
illustrations. 


Natural History of Selborne. By Gilbert White. 
With an introduction by Edward S. Morse. Abridged 
Classics for Children. 251 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 69 cents. 


Pen Pictures, and How to Draw Them. A practical 
handbook on the various methods of illustrating in 
black and white for ‘“‘ Process” engraving. With 
numerous designs, diagrams and sketches. By Eric 
Meade, author of “Scene Painting for Amateurs,” 
“ Magic and Mystery,” etc. 100 pp. Indexed. t2mo, 
80 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

Contains considerable elementary instruction as well as 
directions for black and white work with a view to process. 
The difference between the instructions needed for all be- 
ginners and the technical requirements of process are not 
clearly observed. The volume is altogether from an Eng- 
lish standpoint. 


The Pianoforte Sonata. Its Origin and Development, 
By J. S. Shedlock, B. A. Illustrated. 245 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.60; by mail, $1.72. 

Mr. J. S. Shedlock’s little treatise on ‘“ The Pianoforte 
Sonata,” is an altogether admirable piece of work, in which 
the gradual development of one of the most interesting 
forms of music is clearly and scientifically traced from a 
definite starting-point in the quaint “ Bible Sonatas” of 
Johann Kuhnau down to Chopin, Liszt, and the few recent 
specimens that are of any account. A just proportion of 
space is devoted to Beethoven, his forerunners and contem- 
poraries ; and the works in which the sonata-form proper is 
anticipated are dealt with ina thoroughly able manner. A 
volume of illustrative selections from Kuhnau, Pasquini, and 
Grieco is shortly to be published as a necessary companion 
to the work. London Times. 


The Technics of Violin Playing, By Carl Courvoisier. 
Only authorized English edition. ‘The Strad” Li- 
brary. No. I. With a portrait, 107 pp. 12mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 83 cents, 

Presents in English and enlarged, the pamphlet first issued 
by the author in German in 1873 and 1878. A preface des- 
“a the ideal player and the rest of the manual takes up 
echnics, 


Technical Study in the Art of Pianoforte-Playing. 
(Deppe’s Principles.) With numerous illustrations. By 
C. A, Ehrenfechter. 112 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 
88 cents. 
A short exposition of Deppe’s method. 
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ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. 


Electricity Up to Date for Light, Power and Trac- 
tion. By John B. Verity. With a map and illustra- 
tions. Indexed. New edition. 238 pp. 12mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

The fifth edition of this work proves the demand for a 
popular book on the subject whose development is so varied 
and infinite. The chapter on electric cooking and heating 
will have a special interest to housekeepers, and the wish will 
be general that the delightful state of things which Mr. Verity 
prophesies in the future may be hastened through the in- 
genuity of some man or woman in harnessing this new force 
in the domestic traces. Philadelphia Ledger. 


Elementary Treatise on Electricity and Mag- 
netism. ‘Founded on Joubert’s “ Traité Elémentaire 
D’Electricité.” By G. C. Foster, F. R. S. and E. 
Atkinson, Ph.D.  [Illustrated. Indexed. 552 pp. 
12mo, $1.70: by mail, $1.86. 

In 1888, M. J. Joubert published @ symmetrical treatise 
on electricity and magnetism which has taken rank as a 
manual. Messrs. Foster and Atkinson have translated this, 
rearranged it, incorporated the Foraday-Maxwell theory, 
emphasized the dual character of electricity, treated electric 
energy, etc., as belonging to the field as a whole and used 
considerable mathematical treatment. Racher’s “ Electrical 
Units,”’ is also freely used. 

How to Make and Use the Storage Battery. Em- 
bracing its history, theory, maintenance and the installa- 
tion of plants. By P. B. Warwick. Illustrated. 140 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.28. 

Contains the history of the storage battery, a list of basic 
patents, directions how to make and run batteries, etc., all 
addressed to practical ends. 


ASTRONOI1Y. 


Iars. By Percival Lowell. Illustrated. 227 pp. 8vo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.10. 

Mr. Percival Lowell’s “ Mars’? is a book which has the 
double merit of having been written by an author who has 
given his subject the most careful scientific study and who 
also is the master of an attractive and readable style. Such 
a contribution to astronomical knowledge is one of the most 
encouraging signs of active movement in that branch of 
scholarship to which we have been treated in this country 
for a long time, and it is a work of such a thoroughgoing kind 
that it will certainly take its place at once in the world’s 
annals of astronomical research. The observations which 
Mr. Lowell so pleasantly describes and from which he draws 
his conclusions in a practical, yet at the same time scientific 
way, were made at the Lowell Observatory at Flagstaff, 
Arizona, where a telescope was set up with a view to 
finding a clear atmosphere. This, Mr. Lowell says, rather 
than large glasses, is what brings the best results in astro- 
nomical investigation. No matter how powerful the telescope, 
the sky and the bodies which are so mysteriously placed 
there cannot be viewed advantageously unless the air be 
steady and good. This essential seems to have been found 
at the observatory at Flagstaff, and Mr. Lowell’s studies of 
Mars cover a period extending from May 24, 1894, to April 
3, 1895. Thus for almost a year, night after night, through 
the changes of seasons on this planet and that, the face of 
our nearest neighbor in this solar system—excepting the 
moon, which is, of course, merely a dead satellite—was 
carefully observed. Many sketches and drawings were 
made, some of which accompany this volume, and neither 
scientist nor lay reader can help realizing the true worth and 
importance of the investigations of which Mr, Lowell in his 
book so entertainingly tells us. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


BOTANY. 


A Book of Studies in Plant Form and Design. 
By A. E. V. Lilley and W. Midgley. Illustrated. 
131 pp. 1I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.43. 

To designers of all kinds, as the authors express a modest 
hope in their brief preface, this volume should indeed be 
welcome. Decorative artists are turning more and more to 
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Nature, and especially to floral forms, for inspiration ; and it 
must often happen—NMr. Lilley and Mr. Midgley would say 
“generally,” but this surely would be an exaggeration—that 
the plant most suitable for a particular design is out of season 
when it is wanted. Here they are provided with excellent 
material for study in the form of a series of drawings and 
photographs. There are no less than 180 illustrations—some 
of them charming, and all executed with skill and taste— 
scattered over the 148 pages of the volume. One may best 
give an idea of their scope and variety by quoting from the 
alphabetical index the subjects under a single letter. The 
following are included under the letter M :—Mallow (Musk), 
Maple, both pen-and-ink sketches by Mr. Midgley; Marsh 
Marigold, pen-and-ink, by Mr. Lilley; Marrow (Vegetable), 
photograph; Marsh Marigold, stencilled diaper, by Mr. Lil- 
ley; Mistletoe, pen-and-ink, by Mr. Midgley. Of these the 
diaper alone is purely ornamental; the others are studies 
rather than designs. Mr. Midgley contributes an effective 
title-page, and Mr. Lilley the cover design. It is a most 
attractive-looking volume, both inside and out. 

London Speaker. 


The Dahlias. A practical treatise on its habits, character- 
istics, cultivation and history. By Lawrence K. Pea- 
cock. Beautifully illustrated. 56 pp. 12mo, 40 cents; 
by mail, 46 cents. 

Contains chapters on history of the plant, cultivation, va- 
rieties, the American Dahlia Society and list of varieties. 


OUT-DOOR STUDIES. 


By lleadow and Stream. Pleasant Memories of Pleas- 
ant Places. By The Amateur Angler. Illustrated. 
124 pp. 12mo, $1.80; by mail, $1.89. 

“By Meadow and Stream”’ is the latest and not the least 
dainty of “‘ The Amateur Angler’s”’ volumes in praise of a 
country life and its simple pleasures. We doubt whether 
anyone who was not country-born and bred could have writ- 
ten such a book; for, whilst there are passages in its pages 
of quite idyllic charm, there is everywhere intimate knowl- 
edge and the quickening sense of honest delight and whole- 
some reality. The love of nature and of human nature are 
in the book, and much intimate acquaintance with the rod 
and reel and the ways of the artful trout and diplomatic 
grayling. We like also the autobiographical passages in the 
book, and the illustrations are of a kind to make an instant 
appeal to every lover of the beautiful. London Speaker. 


By Tangled Paths. Stray Leaves from Nature’s Bye- 
ways. By H. Mead Briggs. With frontispiece. 203 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

The sweet home scenery of Surrey has found a sympa- 
thetic chronicler in Mr. Briggs. Trees, birds, flowers, woods, 
and fields—all appeal to his love of beauty, and he describes 
them so graphically that his readers find themselves sharing 
his pleasure. Who that has rambled over Leith Hill and 
through the contiguous deep lanes would not welcome the 
infectious note of appreciative admiration which is here 
struck? It is not given to everyone to recall his sensations 
in walking through the tangled country lanes with the same 
vigor as does Mr Briggs. These essays first saw the light 
in the Kentish Gazette, and many will be glad to possess 
them in book form. The nightingale is evidently the au- 
thor’s favorite, but he can read the dark character of the 
crow as faithfully as the lovelorn moods of the attic bird. 
A pleasant chapter describes the old-world streets of Folke- 
stone. It is little to be wondered at that he falls into a gen- 
eral mistake in supposifg that the barn-owl is only a noctur- 
nal bird. We have often seen it flying along the hedgerows 
on dull, dark days. When the author diverges into social 
science—the existence of so many poor, or the masculine 
habits of the modern woman—he does not drop his plummet 
very deep; and yet many old-fashioned folk would agree in 
his views that women “ disgrace their sex by smoking, wear- 
ing man’s costume, playing football, and indulging in man’s 
rsoancey As a book of the country for the country, Mr. 

riggs’s little volume will give much pleasure. 
London Academy. 
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SPORTS AND AMUSEMENTS. 


Chess Novelties and Their Latest Developments, 
With comparisons of the progress of chess openings of 
the past century and the present not dealt with in exist- 
ing works. By H. E. Bird, author of “Chess Master- 
pieces,”’ ‘“‘ Openings Practically Considered,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 1I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

To the chess expert Mr. Bird’s latest book on the game, 
“Chess Novelties,” is indispensable. The title is not a 
happy one. It is a study of the progress of chess openings 
of the past century and to-day not dealt with in existing 
works—not a mere compilation of problems or curiosities, 
as one might think. Mr. Bird is one of the world’s great 
players, one of the old school, who cared Jess for winning 
than for brilliant playing. The modern player, who seeks 
to win a record or high stakes, looks only to the safest open- 
ing, the safest play, the least speculative and dullest. “ The 
dull safe opening’’ is studied and analyzed in the books. 
Mr, Bird holds there is equal virtue and greater scope for 
fine play in unaccepted forms of opening, and this book is a 
study of these tabooed openings, showing their merits. 

NV. Y. World, 


Home Acting. For Amateurs. Six original comediettas, 
By Nella Parker, author of “ Dark Days,’ “The 
Dream Queen,” etc. First series. 18 pp. 12mo, 38 
cents; by mail, 44 cents. : 

These plays are very short and can be played in ordinary 
surroundings and with everyday costumes. Intended for 
charitable entertainments, etc. 


The Otis Whist Leaflet. Containing the elementary 
conventional plays of modern scientific whist. By 
Theodore E. Otis. S8pp. 12mo, paper, 25 cents; by 
mail, 27 cents. 

Leads given without comment, grouped under specified 
conditions. 


The Rules of Golf. Beingthe St. Andrew’s rules for 
the game, codified and annotated. By J. Norman 
Lockyer, C. B., F. R.S. and W. Rutherford. With 
appendices. 114 pp. 16mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 
40 cents. 

* Mr. J. Norman Lockyer is one of the first scientists in 

England and Mr, W. Rutherford is secretary of St. George’s 

Golf Club. The two have taken the St. Andrew’s rules, 

issued by the “ Royal and Ancient Golf Club,”’ and rear- 

ranged and classified them in a way simpler for a beginner. 

No alterations are made; but some definitions are added. 

Tournament rules are provided. An appendix gives early 

codes, local by-laws, etc. 


Whist Laws and Whist Decisions. With upwards 
of 150 cases illustrating the laws; also remarks on the 
American laws of whist and cases by which the 
reader’s knowledge of the English laws may be tested 
by himself. By Major-Gen. A. W. Drayson. 182 pp. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

Major-General A. W. Drayson, the author of ‘ Whist 
Laws and Whist Decisions,’ an original and _ sensible 
method, addresses himself vigorously and almost exclusively 
to the cure of that most exasperating phase of whist ignor- 
ance—lack of knowledge of the laws governing the game. 
The English laws of whist (ninety-nine in number are first 
set forth and are followed by a page or two on the etiquette 
of whist and a few pages of pertinent and unprejudiced 
remarks on the comparative merits of the English and 
American laws. The main feature of the book is a series 
of 154 cases illustrative of questions likely to arise under 
the laws, each case being followed by a careful and some- 
what elaborate decision, These cases are culled from the 
author’s long experience at the whist table and would seem 
to satisfactorily elucidate every conceivable dispute con- 
cerning which the bare laws might leave room for doubt. 
Reference to these cases is facilitated by a concise and 
comprehensive index at the end of the volume The book 
also includes the thirty-nine laws of whist as adopted by the 
American Whist League. Hartford Post. 
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COOK BOOKS. 


Diet in Sickness and in Health. By Mrs. Ernest 
Hart, With an introduction by Sir Henry Thompson, 
F.R.C.S.,M. B. 219 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.20; 
by mail, $1.32. 

“ Diet in Sickness and in Health” is a work which dis- 
plays a medley of different characteristics. It may be 
described as a compilation of useful extracts from manuals 
of physiology and from cookery books, linked together by 
paragraphs of trivial personal reminiscence, or of assertion 
unsupported by argument or evidence, couched in language 
which is seldom clear, and occasicnally grotesque. The 
dietetic principles which are quoted from such authorities as 
Sir Henry Thompson, Dr. Cheadle or Dr. Burney Yeo are, 
it need hardly be said, entirely trustworthy, and many of the 
receipts and instructions for the preparation of palatable and 
wholesome dishes, especially of those adapted to the wants 
of diabetic patients, are admirable. The chief merit of the 
book is that these principles and instructions are brought into 
convenient juxtaposition, and are rendered easily accessible 
at a moderate cost. There are few house mistresses who 
might not study them with advantage. London Times. 


Modern American Drinks. How to mix and serve all 
kinds of cups and drinks. By George J. Kappeler. 
120 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Americans, it has been-said often, are particularly fond of 
mixed drinks, and clever at compounding them. This book 
would seem to indicate that we really are rather partial to 
beverages that contain two or more ingredients, as it devotes 
nearly one hundred and twenty pages to receipts. Fourteen 
pages are required to tell about the mixing of cocktails. The 
man who has a chafing dish and can make Welsh rarebits and 
other dishes, if he feels that he must know also how to 
prepare the mixed drinks that are most pleasing to himself 
and friends, may acquire the art as easily from this book as 
from any other work of the kind. The receipts are arranged 
alphabetically, absinthe coming first. The author very con- 
siderately insists that absinthe should never be put in drinks 
by bartenders unless the customer particularly directs its use, 
since it is so injurious if taken freely The last ten pages 
are devoted to water ices, sherbets and frozen punches. 
Water ices are made with fruit juice, water and sugar. When 
the whites of eggs are employed in their manufacture, they 
are known as sherbets. The frozen punches are made by 
adding liquor to the ices. The book is attractively bound in 
ornamental cloth covers. N.Y. Times. 


The Feasts of Autolycus. The diary of a greedy 
woman. Edited by Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 264 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

“The Feasts of Autolycus,” the diary of a greedy 
woman, is “‘ edited,’”? whatever that may mean, by Mrs. Pen- 
nell, and consists of a number of short essays on cookery 
and kindred topics reprinted from a newspaper. The essays 
are lively and clever, and Mrs. Pennell’s gastronomic gusto 
proves that Brillat-Savarin has made at least one female con- 
vert. Mrs, Pennell professes to know no standard except 
the artistic, and from that point of view we venture to think 
that her praise of the table is a little overdone. She revels 
in succulent dishes as an enthusiast for verse or color would 
revel in a lyric by Shelley or a portrait by Titian. We 
doubt whether English readers will appreciate this perhaps 
rather dramatic enthusiasm. Doubtless she would echo the 
Frenchman’s sneer—that English people have three hundred 
and sixty-five religions and only one sauce; but she should 
be reminded of the repartee which still, we confess without 
shame, holds good—that the reason may be sought in the 
fact that English people care three hundred and sixty-five 
times as much for their souls as they do for their stomachs. 

; London Times. 

The Thorough Good Cook. A series of chats on the 
culinary art and nine hundred recipes. By George 
Augustus Sala. 492 pp. Indexed. Small quarto 
$3.00; by mail, $3.26, 

George Augustus Sala was familiar with both the literature 
the practice and the results of cooking in all its forms. All 
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They are 


the receipts given here are vouched for by him. 
They are 


arranged by topics and are clear but not precise. 
preceded by a genial introduction. 


LITERATURE. 


A History of American Literature. With a view to 
the fundamental principles underlying its development. 
A text book for schools and colleges. By Fred. Lewis 
Pattee. 475 pp. Indexed, 12mo, $1.20; by mail, 

1.35. 

This sketch of American literature closely connects its 
authors and their works with the history and development 
of the country. The work is prefaced with a list of author- 
ities, the authors are described in paragraphs and chapters, 
biographical and critical and books to be read are cited con- 
stantly. 

A Souvenir of ‘Trilby.’’ By Paul M. Potter. 
(Founded on George Du Maurier’s novel.) Produced 
for the first time in London, at the Theatre Royal, Hay- 
market, on the 30th October, 1895. By Herbert Beer- 
bohm Tree. 8vo, 75 cents. by mail, 80 cents. 

The play produced first in this country and then in London 
with some changes. 

Books and Their [Makers During the Middle Ages. 
A study of the conditions of the production and distri- 
bation of literature from the fall of the Roman Empire 
to the close of the seventeenth century. By Geo. 
Haven Putnam, A.M., author of “Authors and Their 
Public in Ancient Times,” “The Question of Copy- 
right,” etc. Vol. 1. 459 pp. 8vo, $.190; by mail, 

2.10, 

It sar be remembered that some time ago Mr. George 
Haven Putnam, in a book called “ Authors and Their Public 
in Ancient Times,’’ explained the machinery by which books 
were produced and distributed in the Greek and Roman 
world, In this new work, “ Books aud Their Makers During 
the Middle Ages” of which the first volume is just 
now published, we have from the same author a study of the 
conditions of the production and distribution of literature 
from the fall of the Roman empire to the close of the seven- 
teenth century. The volume covers the period from 476 to 
1600, but a good deal of the material relating to the sixteenth 
century is reserved for the concluding installment of the 
work. The subject,so far as it is at present treated, falls 
naturally under three heads, corresponding to the three 
agencies employed in the multiplication of the books dur- 
ing medizval times. The first agency was supplied by the 
scribes of the Roman Catholic Church. The scriptoria of 
the monasteries rendered the service formerly given by 
the copyists of the Roman book shops or of Roman country 
houses, while their armaria, or book chests, filled, to some 
extent, the place of the destroyed or scattered libraries of 
Roman cities or Roman villas. Upon this agency depended 
the existence of literature during the seven centuries be- 
tween the fall of the Roman empire in the west and the 
beginning of the work of the universities; for many years, 
moreover, after the foundation of the universities of Bologna 
and of Paris, the book production of the monasteries con- 
tinued to be of material utility for the preservation of litera- 
ture. A separate chapter is devoted to the methods whereby 
the text books required for the universities were produced 
and disseminated, and in connection with this topic are 
presented sketches of the more noteworthy manuscript 
dealers who, for a couple of centuries before the invention 
of printing, carried on the business of supplying books to 
the increasing circles of readers outside of the universities. 
The remainder of this volume is allotted to an account of the 
revolution wrought by the invention of printing in the mode of 
distributing intellectual products, and here we find described 
in some detail the services rendered to scholarship and 
literature by some of the earlier printers and publishers of 
Europe. N.Y. Sun, 


Magda. A Playin Four Acts. By Hermann Sudermann. 
Translated from the German by Charles Edward Amory 
Winslow. Sock and Buskin Library. 161 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 
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Called in the original “‘ Heimat ’’; considered Suder- 
mann’s masterpiece. ‘“ Magda” is an interesting psycho- 
logical study; the scene is laid in a provincial German town, 
in the home of a retired, half-pay officer—a man of integrity, 
but narrow of vision and exercising his paternal authority 
with an iron hand. ‘ Magda” has fled from this home in 
her youth; she returns to it a rich, successful prima donna. 
The modern conflict between the old and the new is pain- 
fully illustrated. Publishers’ Weekly. 


On Parody. B.A.S. Martin. 280 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Whether it was Hipponax, some 500 years B, C., who 
invented parody, we do not know, but he has the credit of 
it. Mr. Martin follows closely the history of parody, and 
shows how its character changed. If parody is a plant of 
parasitical growth, it must have something solid as the main 
trunk on which it lives. Great works are alone worthy of 
parody. Sometimes the facetiae of the Middle Ages were 
wanting in reverence, since the rites of the Church were pre- 
sented in aridiculous sense. Political parody always is in 
vogue. Mr. Martin’s preface, or introduction, to the volume 
is excellent and replete with examples of former methods of 
parody. In the last half of the book are given the best 
known modern parodies. The book furnishes pleasant and 
instructive reading, and there is no bitterness init. A man 
must have written something which made an impression, or 
nobody would have taken notice of it. Imitation is the 
sincerest flattery, even if there be some distortion in the 
copy. N.Y. Times. 
Revolt of the Tartars; or, Flight of the Kalmuck 

Khan, By Thomas de Quincey. With a portrait. 
Eclectic English Classics. 75 pp. 12mo, 20 cents; by 
mail, 22 cents. 

The Adventures of Hatim Tai. A romance. Trans- 
lated from the Persian by Duncan Forbes. Revised 
and edited, with introduction, by William Rounseville 
Alger. Classics for children. 326 pp. 1I2mo, 60 
cents; by mail, 73 cents. 

In 1830 Duncan Forbes translated and the Oriental Society 
published a costly folio which only a few men have had the 
pleasure of reading, the fascinating Persian romance known 
as “ The Adventures of Hatim Tai’—a series of seven 
connected tales of the same general character as the 
* Arabian Nights,” of the adventures of the greatest of all 
the Arab sheiks, who lived in the latter half of the sixth 
century. Ginn and Company have republished it in their 
school books as a “ classic for children,’ W. R. Alger having 
carefully edited it, omitting the philological matters and con- 
densing and arranging the narrative to our modern conven- 
tions. It is a necessity for every one who is interested in 
Oriental literature or who wishes a new series of the “ Arabian 
Nights.” N. Y. World. 
The Evolution of Woman. By Harry Whitney 

McVicker. Illustrated. Small quarto, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.65. 

See review. 

The Works of Friedrich Nietzsche. [Edited by 
Alexander Tille. Vol. XI. The Case of Wagner; 
The Twilight of the Ido!s; Nietzsche Contra Wagner. 
Translated by ThomasCommon., 351 pp. 12mo, $1.50; 


by mail, $1.65. 
ESSAYS. 


A Tennyson Primer. With a Critical Essay. By William 
Macneile Dixon, Litt. D., A. M., LL. B. 189 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Contains a careful and graphic outline life of the poet, 
sketches of the origins, conditions, character and circum- 
stances of his successive works and just temperate and in- 
formed criticism, with a bibliography. A most admirable 
hand-book. 

Biographical and Critical Studies. By James Thom- 
son (“B. V.’’), author of “The City of Dreadful 
Night,” etc. 483 pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.03. 

James Thomson, second poet of the name, though best 
known as the author of “ The City of Dreadful Night,” 
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wrote other poems, only less remarkable, which are neg- 
lected, if not forgotten. He did much other work in fitful, 
irregular fashion, especially in the earlier years of his Lon- 
don life, and some of the best examples of his prose is con- 
tained in the volume of “ Biographical and Critical Studies” 
which Mr. Bertram Dobell has just edited. “B. V.,” as 
Thomson styled himself, died in deplorable wretchedness in 
a metropolitan hospital fourteen years ago at the age of 
forty-six, after a life which he himself summed up as ‘ one 
long defeat.” He was at war with the universe because he 
was at war with himself, and drink and despair killed him, 
He possessed a stubborn, defiant temper, led a morose and, 
for the most part, a solitary life, and being of too fine and 
deep a temperament to be content with negation, found not 
peace, but a sword through his quarrel with the creeds, 
Charles Kingsley saw the possibilities of the man, and so 
did Dante Rossetti ; but how to help so wayward and reck- 
less a genius to beat his music out was another matter, 
These appreciations, though strangely unequal, contain pas- 
sages which are full of swift, imaginative insight; and, on 
the whole, there is less of the mocking spirit, and not a little 
evidence of delicate, nervous strength. The most note- 
worthy essays in the volume are those on Rabelais, Ben 
Jonson, and Shelley. London Speaker. 


Charles Lamb, the [Man and the Author. By Eva 
March Tappan, A.M. Essay read before Friends’ In- 
stitute Lyceum, first month, 17th, 1896. 12mo, paper, 
15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 

The usual criticism of Lamb, his life and works, 


Quales Ego. A few remarks in particular and at large. 
By G. S. Street. 139 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
99 cents, 

The little essays Mr. Street has published under the title 
of “ Quales Ego’’ are not so good as his reputation warrants 
the public to expect. They are clever, but not clever 
enough; several of them maintain a paradoxical position 
without the brilliant lightness of touch or the audacious origi- 
nality of assertion demanded by such position. For exam- 
ple, the essays on Charles II. and on Ouida are, if the truth 
be told, a trifle solemn and dull; and no worse method can 
be conceived for a defense of the Merry Monarch than a 
somewhat laborious disquisition to prove that chastity is not 
such an all-important virtue as it is conventionally consid- 
ered. It is.not so much the point of view one objects to as 
being lectured upon it. In the same way the admirer of 
Ouida resents the defense of her heroes based on the asser- 
tion that they are really very fine fellows; since it is their 
stupendous unreality which is the great charm in their char- 
acters to the devout reader of that author, The essay on 
Mr. Meredith’s volume of short stories, on the other hand, 
seems to us admirable, and shows a fine critical spirit cou- 
pled with a reverent handling. Of the smaller papers, which 
are for the most part trivial, “The Impersonal View” and 
“ Before a Shrine’’ are alone quite worthy of the author; 
they are witty and original in idea, and show the happy gift 
of light satire which distinguished “‘ The Autobiography of a 
Boy.” London Atheneum. 


Rational Theology; or, Ethical and Theological 
Essays. By John Milton Williams, D. D. Vol. II. 
With a portrait. 325 pp. 12mo, $1.25 postpaid. 

J. M. Williams, D. D., has set forth very clearly the new 
school or free-will system of theology in distinction from the 
old school or Calvinistic scheme in the two volumes called 
“Rational Theology.” The more important topics which 
make up a systematic theology are treated by the author in a 
series of essays which will shock the devout believer in the 
Westminster Confession even more than the Sunday-night 
lectures by Robert Ingersoll. N. Y. World. 


Robert Browning. Essays and Thoughts. By John T. 
Nettleship. With a portrait. New edition. 454 pp. 
12mo, $1 80; by mail, $1.93. 

This study of the poet first appeared in 1868 in a small 
booklet and affected contemporary criticism, being one of the 
earliest of appreciative reviews. Jt was rewritten, extended 
and republished in 1890. It presents only explanatory and 
appreciative criticism. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


An Object Lesson in History. An historical exercise 
fer school exhibitions. By Emma Shaw Colclaugh. 
The Practical Teachers’ Library. Vol. I. No, Io. 
24 pp. 12mo, paper, {2 cents; by mail, 14 cents 

A school catalogue in which the visit of a class to Boston 
is narrated, with extracts of poems, etc, 

Arbor Day Program, No.1, For mixed grades. By 
Alice M. Kellogg, author of ‘“‘ Howto Celebrate Arbor 
Day in the School-room,’’ “ New Fancy Drills and 
Marches,” etc. 24 pp. I2mo, paper, 10 cents; by 
mail, 12 cents. 

This program includes verse, music, etc., arranged in a 
regular order. 

Education. An introduction to its Principles and their 
Psychological Foundations. By H. Holman, M.A. 
536 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26, 

This brilliant and invaluable study is a contribution to the 
literature on the subject which will doubtless appeal to a wide 
circle of readers. The author, who has been a practical 
teacher for a quarter of a century, here sets forth those great 
principles which constitute a pure science of education. He 
informs us that his aim has been to present to the beginner a 
clear and intelligible outline of education as a science, and 
to indicate some of its deeper and more philosphic aspects. 
In the development of his theme, Professor Holman dis- 
cusses ably, and with admirable candor, the nature and scope 
of education; mind, and the general nature of mental life ; 
the principles of education, and the general characteristics 
of mental development; the development of knowledge and 
the determinants of mental growth and development. In 
his introductory essay, the author institutes an inquiry into 
the nature and scope of education. He first discusses the 
origin of education, showing that, like all sciences, education 
has grown out of the knowledge which comes from the 
everyday experiences of what we call ordinary facts. 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Mother Nature’s Festival. An exercise suitable for 
primary grades of public schools. Compiled and 
arranged by Mrs. S. E. Ware. The Practical Teacher’s 
Library. Vol. I. No. 9. 23 pp. 12mo, paper, 12 
cents; by mail, 15 cents. 

A “ masque,” as it would have once been called, being a 
school exercise carrying nature through the year made up 
of retreats, for the most part from the lesser makers of verse, 
with music and directions as to costume, business, etc. 


Geographical Spice, A manual for the use of teachers. 
By Eliza H. Morton, author of “ Potter’s Series of 
Geographers,” etc. 210 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Small disjointed and frequently useless facts, intended to 
interest children in geography. 

Picture-Work. For teachers and mothers. By Walter 
L. Hervey, Ph.D. New education in the Church 
Series, No. 3. 9I pp. 12mo, paper, 30 cents postpaid. 

By “ Picture-work”’ is meant the use of stories, illustra- 
tions, objects and pictures in teaching. Instances are 
given, practical specimens recounted, directions furnished 
and a list of books on these methods presented. The book 
is a little oppressed with the importance of its subject. 


School Interests and Duties. Developed from Page’s 
“Mutual Duties of Parents and Teachers,’’ from 
various public reports and documents, and from the 
bulletins of the National Bureau of Education. By 
Robert M. King. 336 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.13. 

“Mutual Duties of Parents and Teachers” (1838) by Mr. 
David Perkins Page, had a profound influence on both 
teachers and the community fifty years ago. He pointed 
out how necessary to education is this co-operation. Taking 
this discourse as a text, Mr. King in fifteen chapters has 
dealt with parents, school officers, architecture, hygiene, 
libraries, morals, etiquette, celebrations, institutes, etc. 
Under each head practical suggestions are given and most 
of these are advanced. 
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Advanced Elocution. Designed as a practical treatise 
for teachers and students in Vocal Training, Articula- 
tion, Physical Culture and Gesture. By Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker, aided by George B. Hynson and John H. 
Bechtel. Illustrated, 395 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.04. 

This is a treatise on elocution, and a very elaborate one. 
The author leaves out nothing that can be said on the sub- 
ject, and in fact puts in a good deal that properly belongs to 
grammar. The work is too elaborate to be of much practical 
value. It divides the subject into three parts—“ Vocal Ex- 
pression,”’ “ Verbal Expression’’ and ** Visible Expression ”’ 
and adds a good many selections for practice. Elocution is a 
great art, but its study should always be combined with rhe- 
toric, and it cannot beneficially be studied save under the im- 
mediate instruction of a competent master. Its great danger, 
to which the student of this work will be especially exposed, 
is artificiality, which the orator must avoid as he would the 
plague. 

The Voice and Spiritual Education. By Hiram 
Corson, LL. D. 198 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 57 cenis; 
by mail, 64 cents. 

Mr. Corson gives the spiritual education a wide meaning, 
including in the term “the emotional, the impressible, the 
sympathetic, the intuitive developments in man,’’ and he 
would add one more means to the end of spiritual training 
in the proper choice of books and the just interpretation of 
their import by proper and adequate vocal training. Read- 
ing aloud is practically a lost art in these hurrying times. 
Mr. Corson sets forth its charms so eloquently that his book 
should not be overlooked as a wise and weighty work on the 
subject. Philadelphia Ledger. 


CLASSICS. 


Art and Humanity in Homer. By William Cranston 


Lawton. 284 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 

64 cents. 
Professor William Cranston Lawton’s “ Art and Humanity 
in Homer,” is a little book which undertakes to combine 
interpretation and esthetic criticism with poetical citations 
quite copious enough to make each chapter complete and 


intelligible in itself. It is free from cumbersome references 
and notes, and is, in fact, a book to be read. It is, however, 
also adapted to lead the reader to a more thorough study of 
the ** Iliad ’’ and “ Odyssey ” themselves. The student who 
has read his Homer repeatedly will find Mr. Lawton’s little 
book an invaluable companion, and an admirable key to 
many dark and vexed questions.. These seven essays or 
studies consider such interesting and important subjects as 
“The Iliad as a Work of Art,” “ Womanhood in the Iliad,” 
“ Closing Scenes of the Iliad,” ‘‘The Plot of the Odyssey,” 
“‘The Homeric Underworld,” ‘Odysseus and Nausicaa,’ 
and “ Post-Homeric Accretions to the Trojan Myth.” 
Philadelphia Press, 
Selections from Epictetus. George Lang’s transla- 
tion. Abridged by Edwin Ginn. Classics for Children. 
240 pp. I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 69 cents, 


The Plutus of Aristophanes. With notes in Greek, 
based on the Scholia. Edited by Frank W. Nicolson, 
A.M. With a frontispiece. 123 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, 98 cents. 

Intended to afford practice in sight-reading and provided 
with notes in Greek at the bottom of each page. The text 
is Von Velsen and the illustrations from vases. 


POETRY. 


Armenian Poems. Rendered into English verse by 
Alice Stone Blackwell. With a frontispiece. With 
appendix. 142 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

The reason for the being of the pretty volume of “ Armenian 

Poems ”’ is set forth in a modest preface with this for con- 

cluding paragraph : “As the beauty of an Armenian girl is 

often conspicuous even in rags, so it is hoped that the beauty 
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of some of these Armenian poems may be visible even 
through the poverty of their English dress.’ An able intro- 
ductory chapter relates the history of this first of Christian 
nations—the Armenian—of whom it is said: “The swords 
of the slayer grew dull, but their necks were not weary.” 
At a time when the sympathies of all Christendom are with 
this brave people, who, in A. D. 450, wrote to the Persian 
King : “If you ask anything more of us, lo! we are before 
you, and our dives are in your power. From you, torments; 
from us, submission; your sword, our necks, We are no 
better than those that have gone before us, who gave up 
their goods and their lives for this testimony ”’ (Christianity) — 
it is fitting that the world should know of the songs, of those 
who gave their heads, therefor. The book is timely. On 
its merit it should have substantial welcome, The translation 
of sixty poems, only twoof which have before been put into 
English, is a valuable addition to our poet lore. The brave 
wail of a persecuted nation pervades the book :— 


‘“*O roots of vengeance, hero’s bones, 
Have you all crumbied into dust, 
Nor sent one shoot to light ? 
Oh, of that eagle Nation 
Now trampled by the Koord, 
Is nothing left but black-hued crows 
And moles with eyes obscured ?”” 
Philadelphia Press. 


Hills of Song. 
$1.25 postpaid, 
Mr. Scollard strikes a clear note of poesy in this little col- 
lection, and the quality of his tone, without obscurity, with- 
out strain, is charming in its simplicity and finish. He sings 
of out-door things—the water, the sky, the flowers ; he has a 
tender memory of beauty in other climes, and a pleasant art 
in madrigal and lyric. Occasionally he touches the hidden 
and pathetic desires of the heart, but his muse is too closely 
allied to things of joy, to hope and cheer, ever to linger long 
in the darks of sorrow, and it seeks quickly the hill-tops of 
song for sunshine and breeze, We quote ‘‘ The Dormant 
Strain”’ as a felicitous expression of a mood wandering and 
elusive as springtime light and shade : 


By Clinton Scollard. 93 pp. 12mo, 


“ Sometimes there stirs a dormant strain 
Of woodland blood within my vein, 
And scorn of custom and of art 
Lays heavy hold upon my heart. 

The garden, with its ordered rows, 
To me no line of beauty shows, 

I long for nature unconfined, 
Unmanacled as is the wind. 


Then plunge I deep in dales where rills 
Come hurrying downward from the hills, 
Where briar and berry intertwine, 

And pungent odors breathes the pine; 
Where banks are velveted with moss, 
And wild grape tendrils climb and cross 
From bough to bough, and mandrake fruit 
Is plenty by the beech tree’s root. 


You in the city hived and shut, 
Here is the kernel of life’s nut !— 
To feel the savage in you stir, 
To know yourself a wanderer 
In haunts where wilding things have birth, 
To taste the freshness of the earth,— 
Its balm, its myrrh,—for once to scan 
The virile primal joys of man. 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


Juvenilia. The Poetical Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
The People’s edition. 100 pp. 16mo, 41 cents; by 
mail, 45 cents. 

“Juvenilia” contains a good many sonnets and songs 
which the author at one time suppressed, though, of course, 
they have long ago been re-discoverd and several times re- 
printed. NV. Y. Times. 
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Odes. By Charles Leonard Moore. 106 pp. 12mo, paper, 
75 cents; by mail, 81 cents. 

Mr. Charles Leonard Moore is easily the foremost poet of 
our city and State, and one must look abroad to match him 
among the best of the younger poets. He is a serious singer, 
like William Watson, who alone can equal him in the mas- 
tery of the difficult ode. Mr. Moore, we are glad to note, 
has not been idling of late. The new volume of “Odes” 
he has just published contains in its 100 and odd pages, and 
among its eleven pieces, examples of his best art. The 
‘* Ode on the Impressions of Boyhood,’ the hymns to “ Cey- 
bele,’”’ and to “ Oceanos”’ and the “ Dirge for Summer”— 
all these are of excellent make. In the initial “ Ode of the 
Vision ”’ the poet asks :— 

‘¢ Why, why so envious of the olive crown 
And all soon-fading emblems of renown? 
The poet, why should he 
A Memnon of to-morrow strive to be, 
Light turned to music on his trembling wire ? 
* * * 
Whence came the warrant Nature never gave, 
That sends the sons of song or deed to save 
Time from its own decay, 
To wed perfection to our dying day, 
Rebels from ruin? 
* * * 
“I Guesclin am. The sound my spent name makes, 
Is as the echo when a bubble breaks, 
And all I was or did 
Like unwarmed germs in earth’s dark chamber hid.” 


“ Idola Theatri,” too, is full of fine lines, tempting quota- 
tion, such lines as Mr. Moore seems to write with graceful 
ease, and the informing sentiment of which is assuredly 
spontaneous, but the hard-won art of whose polished utter- 
ance shows in the nicety of their phrase and exquisite finish 
of their rhythm. Philadelphia Press. 


Poems by John Keats. Edited, with introduction and 
notes by Arlo Bates. Athenzeum Press series. Witha 
portrait. 302 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

Mr. Arlo Bates, himself a maker of verse, has rearranged 
Keats’ poems, putting the odes first, prefaced them with a 
critical essay, provided a brief list of authorities added notes, 
short and to the point, and adopted in the poems modem 
orthography. 

The Rime of the Ancient [ariner. By S. T. Cole- 
ridge. With a portrait. Eclectic English classics. 
4I pp. 12mo, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


The Road to Castaly. By Alice Brown. 70 pp. 12mo, 
$1.00 postpaid. 
Magazine verse, written with great care and much patient 
observation of nature. 


BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Boys of the Central. A High School Story. By I. T. 
Thurston, author of “ Rush Prentice,” ‘‘ Next-Door 
Neighbors.”’ Illustrated. 272 pp. 12mo, $1.00, 

paid. 

While an algebra lesson was in progress in Section D’s 
class-room, Central High School, Mr. Herton, the teacher of 
the section, discovering that the boys were using unfair 
devices to perfect themselves in their lessons, imposes certain 
restrictions, which causes a rovolt, headed by Crawford, a 
boy of seemingly malicious traits; in order to suppress Craw- 
ford and his followers, the L. A. O. (Law and Order Society) 
is formed, then the Antis (against order) is organized. The 
issues of these opposing factions are given with other inci- 
dents of school life. Publishers’ Weekly. 
Ruth Endicott’s Way; or, Hargrave’s Mission. 

By Lucy C. Lillie, author of “ Esther’s Fortune,” “ The 
Squire’s Daughter,” etc, 286 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.03. 

Mrs. Lillie is known to a large circle of readers as one of 
the few living writers of good books for girls. Ruth, the 
favorite of a fashionable school, is suddenly reduced to pov- 
erty by the death of her father. She finds a congenial 
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ition as secretary for a wealthy student, and rescuing an 

old relative from uncongenial surroundings, she establishes a 
humble little home which soon beccmes a centre of charity 
and usefulness. 
discovered by some business disclosures comes as a surprise 
to the reader, and great nobility of character is displayed by 
them both in the trying circumstances. The change is one 
that brings great good fortune to our heroine, but it will be 
unfair to tell again the story that Mrs. Lillie has told so 
well. 

The Chain of Gold; or, In Crannied Rocks. A 
Boy's Tale of Adventure on the Wild West Coast of 
Ireland.”” By Standish O’Grady, author of “ “ Finn and 
His Companions,” etc. Illustrated. 304 pp. 1I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

See review. 

The Earle’s Granddaughter. By “ Brenda,” author of 
“Froggy’s Little Brother,’ “ A Saturday Bairn,” etc. 
Illustrated. 416 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.29. 

A story of English family life in upper circles with much 
minute detail about the children and their contact with the 
under world without on the coast of the North Sea where 
the family home stood. 


The House-Boat Boys. 
“Gun-Boat Series,” ‘“‘ War Series,” etc. 
409 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

See review. 

The Rainbow of Gold. By Joseph A. Altsheler, author 
of “The Break of Day,’ etc, Little Nugget series. 
228 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

“The Rainbow of Gold” teems with adventure, possible 
and impossible, among the wild animals and Indians of the 

West, and the juvenile will surely enjoy it—if his parents 

will let him read it. Philadelphia Press. 

The Vision of Dante. A story for little children and a 
talk to their mothers. By Elizabeth Harrison. Second 
edition. LIilustrated by Walter Crane. Quarto, paper, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.18. 

The story of the Divine comedy is told in simple language 
for children only as far as it applies to the vision of Beatrice. 

The illustrations by Mr. Walter Crane are archaic in style. 


The Wonderful. A story for young people. By William 
E. Sloane. Illustrated. 223 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.01. 

See review, 


FAIRY TALES AND FOLK-LORE. 


An Introduction to Folk-Lore. By Marian Roalfe 
— 320 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, 
r.32. 

This book is not what we expected from its title. The 
proper manner, we take it, to introduce the ignorant to folk- 
lore is to choose some one myth, and trace it completely, 
pointing out the various theories, whether tenable or not, 
which have been invented in explanation. By this method 
the reader would get an idea of what folk-lore is, and how 
it comes to be a subject for serious study. The author, how- 
ever, has collected from every quarter of the globe a great 
number of popular superstitions, and has so written a divert- 
ing book. The bright style in which she presents her offer- 
ings is more harmless than facetiousness is generally. 

London Saturday Review. 

Grimm ’s Fairy Tales. Edited by Sara E. Wiltse, author 

of “Stories for Kindergartens,” etc. Illustrated by 

Caroline S. King. Part II, Classics for children. 
234 pp. I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents 


FICTION. 


A Daughter of the South and Shorter Stories. By 

Mrs, Burton Harrison, author of “‘ The Anglomaniacs,”’ 

“ Flower de Hundred,” etc. Cassell’s Union Square 

Library. 281 pp. 12mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 40 
cents. 

Six short magazine stories with the title-tale make-up, this 

volume which first appeared in 1892. All are the blend of 


By Harry Castlemon, author of 
Illustrated. 
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the South and New York literary life which marks Mrs. 

Harrison’s work. 

A Flash of Summer. The story of a simple woman’s 
life. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, author of “ Mrs. Keith’s 
Crime,”’ “ The Last Touches,” etc. Appleton’s Town 
and Country Library, No. 189. 299 pp. 12mo, paper, 
35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 

A novel may be deficient in episode, comedy and tragedy, 
and yet be redeemed by subtle analysis of character. But 
we fail to discover the redeeming humanity in Mrs. Clifford’s 
characters. “A Flash of Summer”’ is preluded by a long, 
chilly spring, which is merely dull and uncomfortable. There 
is a minute description of a middle-class maiden’s upbringing 
in the suburb of Woolwich. Her uncle smacks her, the cook 
scolds her and a villainous solicitor wants to marry her for her 
uncle’s money. This, we believe, is called in the fashionable 
jargon of the day, “a study in grey.” 

London Saturday Review. 

A Fool of Nature. By Julian Hawthorne. 287 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

This is the story, it will be remembered, which won the 
ten thousand dollar Herald prize. Mr. Hawthorne has a 
graceful style, and he is a writer who when he “ takes pen 
in hand ”’ has all the information he possesses at his finger 
tips. His side references, during a description for instance, 
or the portrayal of a character, are oftentimes witty and 
always very suggestive. He is not one who drives at top 
speed in writing a story, but gives you the impression that he 
goes along in leisurely fashion, enjoying the prospect and 
the men and women whom he has conjured up as much as 
any of his readers does. NV. Y. Herald. 


A Hidden Chain, By Dora Russell, author of “ A Coun- 
try Sweetheart,” “ His Will and Hers,” etc. Globe 
Library. 358 pp. 12mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 17 
cents. 

“A Hidden Chain ” is a reprint of the cheap and popular 
sort. If it takes hold on the American fancy as vigorously 
as it did the fancy of its English readers, its success is 
assured. 

A House of Cards. By Alice S. Wolf. The Peacock 
Library. 281 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.09. 

A new American novelist is introduced in Alice S. Wolf, 
whose tale of “A House of Cards” has just appeared. 
This initial story exhibits a highly promising strength in the 
young San Franciscan author. Miss Wolf has the gift of 
painting character with a few rapid strokes of the pen. Her 
debut romance is that of a young woman with literary aspi- 
rations, who builds “a card house” for herself in the shape 
of an unhappy marriage, in which the husband is out of 
sympathy with his wife’s ambitions. Philadelphia Record. 
A Laodicean. A story of to-day. *~By Thomas Hardy, 

author of “Tess of the D’Urbervilles,’’ “ Life’s Little 
Ironies,’’ etc. With an etching by H. Macbeth-Raeburn 
and a map of Wessex. New edition. 500 pp. 1I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

Miss Paula Powers was the daughter of a great railroad 
builder, who left her an enormous fortune at his death. 
Among her possessions was the De Stancy Castle, a building 
which had belonged to the De Stancy family for many centu- 
ries. Miss powers met George Somersett, a young architect, 
who fell in love with her. She was unconscious of the fact 
that she returned the feeling. She also met Captain De 
Stancy, the heir of the old family. The tale is a study of 
the curious effect on Paula, herself a nobody so far as family 
went, of the ownership of an old castle and the surrounding 
property, every square yard of which was associated in tradi- 
tion with the family which had so long owned it. Her desire 
that the family portraits should be the pictures of her ances- 
tors was an example of the influences at work which caused 
her to accept Captain De Stancy. In other things the in- 
fluence of her environment showed its power. Her father 
was a Baptist, yet Paula drifted wholly away from the sect. 
The study of the girl’s mind is very clever. In the end she 
marries Somersett, and the reader understands her nature 
was, after all, too genuine to be permanently affected by a 
romantic imagination. 
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A Mask and a [artyr. By E. Livingston Prescott, 
author of “The Apotheosis of Mr. Tyrawley,” etc. 
383 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

“A Mask and a Martyr” is rather a mystification of char- 
acter than of plot. It is, on the whole, well kept up, though 
long before the end one sees who is the real culprit and the 
nature of the guilt. But it is so gradually revealed that it is 
impossible not to recognize the author’s cleverness in thus 
putting the reader off the scent, and raising plausible sugges- 
tions that only serve to mask the real issues. The story is a 
sad and painful one, for it tells of a devotion as brave as it 
is hopeless, and perhaps useless, which is, at any rate, its 
own reward and no more—so far as this world and its judg- 
ments go. The character of the one who wore the mask 
and was the martyr is an interesting, yet not quite sympa- 
thetic study, perhaps because of the difficulties inherent in 
the situation. We venture to think it is too unrelieved, too 
much wanting in the light and shade necessary to make a 
human portrait. A few irrelevances are to be noted, and 
sundry touches in Harradyne himself seem a little jarring and 
out of key. All the same, a task of no little difficulty has 
been performed with some measure of success. Two or 
three powerful, but unpleasant scenes might have been better 
managed by suggestion than by actual description and detail. 
A little more reticence might have helped the effect. 

London Athenaeum. 


A Parting and a Meeting. A story. By W. D. 
Howells. Illustrated. Harper's Little Novels series. 
99 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

Roger Burton and Chloe Mason were engaged to be mar- 
ried, and were as light-hearted and happy as young folks 
usually are under the circumstances. The opening of the 
. story finds them driving through the woods together, and at 
Chloe’s suggestion they stop at a Shaker settlement, Burton 
never having seen one. They are shown about the place, 
and Burton becomes profoundly impressed with the methods 
of the sect. He has a long talk with an elder and decides 
to join the order. On the way home he tells Chloe of his 
determination. This brings about the parting. Sixty years 
later Chloe returns to the settlement with one of her grand- 
children to see Burton. He is a very old man, and their 
meeting is dramatic. She is young in mind still, but he is so 
feeble that he only recognizes her at intervals during their 
conversation. Both conclude sadly that if they had not 
parted they would doubtless have been as happy, living their 
lives together. 

A Rescued [adonna. By Harriet A. Cheever, author 
of “Little Miss Boston,” “St. Rockwell’s Little 
Brother,”’ etc. With a frontispiece. 104 pp. 1I2mo, 
45 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 

A Sunday-school story, sentimental and proper in tone, of 
society life and work for the poor. 

A Roman Singer. By F. Marion Crawford, author of 
“Mr. Isaacs,’ “To Leeward,” etc. Macmillan’s 
Novelist’s Library. Vol, 2, No.1. 354 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 

Appeared first in the A¢/antic in 1883 and repeatedly 
issued since then, A tale of Roman life. 

An Ideal Love. A novel. By Bertha Clay, author of 
“Fair, but Faithless,’ “‘A Heart’s Idol,” etc. Clover 
series. 263 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 
cents, 

English life as seen in Street and Smith's Weekly. 

Bill Nye’s Sparks. By Edgar Wilson Nye (Bill Nye). 
Neely’s Popular Library. 181 pp. 12mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

Reprints of newspaper humor by “ Bill Nye ’’—Edgar 
Wilson Nye. 
Cameos. 

Satan,” etc. 
cents. 

Marie Corelli is one of the fortunate modern writers, and 
anything from her pen is certain to get attention. In this 
case she better deserves it than in some of her lengthy and 
lurid romances, such as the “ Sorrows of Satan,’’ which 
came out last year. “Cameos” is a collection of short 


By Marie Corelli, author of “ The Sorrows of 
291 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 
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stories, in which Maria Corelli, in our judgment, appears to 
distinctly better advantage than in her novels. There are 
ten novelettes in this volume. They are more or less in the 


‘mannner of Ouida; yet with a flavoring of their own, 


They have often a wild kind of eloquence, a sardonic 
humor all their own, and a keen insight of character, 
Beyond all they are wholly unconventional, and show an 
audacity which, if crossing not seldom the confines of good 
taste, is yet found refreshing by some readers tired of rou- 
tine and platicude. Philadelphia Telegraph. 
Christian and Leah and other Ghetto Stories. By 
Leopoid Kompert. Translated by Alfred S. Arnold, 
With illustrations by F, Hamilton Jackson, Iris Series, 
246 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

These Ghetto stories inevitably suggest a comparison with 
Mr. Zangwill’s tales of Jewish life; but it is not to the 
advantage of Mr. Kompert. There is an entire absence of 
any distinction in this little volume; the persons might be fire- 
worshippers or Christians instead of Jews*as far as regards 
any peculiar characteristics, and though they talk about the 
Torah and Sabbaths of Repentance, their actions do not 
seem to have any special appropriateness to Jews. The first 
story, in which the Christian and Jewish creeds are brought 
into relation and antagonism, is the most effective ; there is 
in it the suggestion of a tragedy, though it is not made 
particularly poignant to the reader; but the other two 
stories are quite commonplace, London Atheneum, 


Clara Hopgood. By Mark Rutherford. Edited by his 
friend Reuben Shapcott. 265 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 

Clara Hopgood’s part in the story is uncomplaining self- 
sacrifice ; when a lover comes into her life and the life of her 
sister, whom she might have loved, but whom her sister 
does love, she effaces herself, and goes to Italy to work with 
Mazzini for Italian liberty, Madge Hopgood—Clara’s 
sister—is a mother, though not a wife and _ persistently 
refuses to marry her betrayer, on the ground that she no 
longer loves him; the man she does marry knows and 
forgives her history, Publishers’ Weekly. 
Claribel’s Love Story.. A novel. By Bertha M. 

Clay, author of “ Lord Lynne’s Choice,” ‘ Wife in 
Name Only,’’ etc. Clover Series, 260 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

Dame Fortune Smiled. The Doctor’s Story. By Willis 
Barnes. 335 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.13. 

A book with a good purpose, but crudely written. It is 
Mr. Barnes’s first venture, and as such it is well enough. : 
The author evidently has ability, but he lacks literary style, 
talks too much like a novice, and his conversations read like 
the stenographer’s notes in a criminal trial. His heromakes 
a few passes and everybody is hypnotized, rich and poor,and 
does just as he is told to. Mr. Barnes has shown talent, but 
he must work, and word hard, and throw his manuscripts 
into the waste basket for a while. Then he will wake up 
and do something worthy of himself. N.Y. Herald. 


Dedora Heywood, By Gertrude Smith, author of “ The 
Rousing of Mrs. Potter,” “‘ The Arabella and Araminta 
Stories.”” 152 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 

Miss Heywood, the heroine, is a young woman with ideas 
of her own. She worked along in the old theological paths 
without any mishap until she went to the city for a visit. 

There she imbibed some advanced ideas, and on her return 

there was trouble. N. Y. Herald. 


Doctor Congalton’s Legacy. A chronicle of North 
Country By-ways. By Henry Johnston. 346 pp. 12mo, 

go cents; by mail, $1.03. é 
“ Doctor Congalton’s Legacy”’ is not sensational in its 
development and it gives the reader some very interesting 
and faithful sketches of Scotch character. Dr. Congalton 
makes a will which has conditions in it that are hard of fal- 
filment. He leaves a part of his property to his brother and 
to a pretty girl of the neighborhood on condition of their 
marrying. Of course they do not love each other—and yet 
Love triumphs over the greed that would have dictated some 

lives at such a time, and the story is full of interest. 

Hartford Post. 
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Earth’s Enigmas. A volume of stories. -By Charles 
G. D. Roberts. 291 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.01. 

Here are some fifteen stories, and all of them are attrac- 
tive. Mr. Roberts is dramatic at times, and possesses a re- 
fined taste for humor. Some of the stories have great inten- 
sity of feeling. There is a sketch of two panthers intent on 
their prey, and the climax shows the father saving his own 
child. N.Y. Times. 


Emma Lou—Her Book. By Mary M. Mears. 277 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mui), 87 cents. 

This volume contains the neatest, closest, and most accur- 
ate description of village life in exactly the way an uncom- 
monly bright girl would see it. It is so cleverly precise that 
it sounds as if it were autobiographical. It is its exceeding 
naturalness which is so taking. There are all the ludicrous 
little accidents about dress which a masculine mind never 
covld have seized. Emma Lou is half girl, half woman, 
and just at that age when mistakes are made, when the true 


discipline of life begins. The girl is keen, sharp and honest, 
and she is a typical American. Emma Lou will certainly «+ 


interest any intelligent girl, and the mothers will understand 

it. We are inclined to give to the book the highest of en- 

comiums as a sound, wholesome, and most amusing story. 
N.Y. Times. 


From Hollow to Hilltop. By Mary Lowe Dickinson, 
author of “The Temptation of Katharine Gray,” “ Spring 
Blossoms,” etc, Illustrated. 54 pp. 12mo, 38 cents; 

by mail, 45 cents. 

“From Hollow to Hilltop”’ is a slender little volume, 
most attractively garbed in two shades of blue and gold, 
embodying a fragrant little tale by Mary Lowe Dickinson; 
one of those New England idyls through which purity of 
sentiment flows like a silver stream. 


Her Senator. A novel. By Archibald Clavering Gunter, 
author of “ Mr. Barnes, of New York,’’ etc. The Wel- 
come series, 261 pp. I2mo, paper, 35 cents ; by mail, 


37 cents, 
' A New York broker entrusted with the fortune of a friend 
is dishonest and uses it for his own purposes; at a moment 
when he is expecting to be called to account for his steward- 
ship he learns of the death of his friend, who is lost in the 
steamship “ Atlantic”? coming from Europe. The friend’s 
two little girls fall to his care and he cruelly places them in 
an orphan asylum. The eldest girl escapes from the asylum, 
and finally goes upon the stage and becomes a thorough 


‘Bohemian. To further the affairs of the Gelatine Trust, she 


settles in Washington, and looks about. for a senator who 
may be bribed, her victim proving to be the son of the man 
who had robbed her family. Publishers’ Weekly. 


His Heart’s Queen. A novel. By Mrs. Georgie Shel- 
don, author of “ Wedded By Fate,” “ Mona,” etc. 
Clover series. 337 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
22 cents. 

Appeared in Street and Smith’s Mew York Weekly. 

I Married a Wife. A novel. By John Strange Winter, 
author of ‘‘ Private Tinker,” “ A Blameless Woman,” 
etc, Twentieth Century series. Illustrated. 200 pp. 
12mo, §7 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

See review, 

In a Silent World. The Love Story of a Deaf-Mute. 
By the author of “ Views of English Society,” etc. 
The Feather Library. 165 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by 
mail, 64 cents. 

__ The author of “ In a Silent World” has hit upon a new 

idea in the way of heroines. Blind heroines are no rarity in 

fiction; lame ones have also met with some favour in the 
novelist’s eyes, and, since the days of Jane Eyre’s creation, 
ugliness has been in vogue to some extent. But it has been 
left to the anonymous but greatly daring author of this story 
to confront his readers with a heroine who is both deaf and 

dumb. Evelyn Sylvestre, the autobiographer of “In a 

Silent World,” is a veritable deaf-mute, and it is the story of 

her mental sufferings from this sad affliction which is unfolded 

in the volume under notice. A very simple and uneventful 
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story it is, told with some sympathy, but with little skill. 
The sole merit of the book, indeed, consists in its unassuming 
modesty, and in a certain homely realism of detail which 
serves to give the tale an air of actuality. The unfortunate 
girl who is supposed to relate her own history is not devoid 
of attractiveness for the reader, and the narrative of her 
struggles and sorrows, her luckless love, and blighted 
existence, is rather prettily done. But it is all too slight and 
sketchy to have any real significance. The author seems 
unaccustomed to work in a literary medium, and his book 
suffers in consequence, for its construction is terribly faulty 
and its character: drawing faint and conventional. 

London Speaker. 


in the Blue Pike. A romance of German civilization at 
the commencement of the sixteenth century. By George 
Ebers, author of “ Uarda,” “ Cleopatra,” etc. Trans- 
lated from the fifth edition by Mary J. Safford, 230 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 30 cents ; by mail, 38 cents. 

In the Day of Adversity. A Romance. By John 
Bloundelle—Burton, author of “ The Hispaniola Plate,” 
“The Adventures of Viscount Amerly,” etc. Appleton’s 
Town and Country Library, No. 187. 302 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents, 

In the Village of Viger. By Duncan Campbell Scott. 
135 pp- 12mo, $1.25 postpaid. 

Ten short stories, all of French life, several of which have 
appeared in Scribner’s. The titles are: ‘‘ The Little Milli- 
ner,’ “The Desjardins,’ “The Wooing of Monsieur Cuer- 
rier,” ** Sedan,” “ No. 68, Rue Alfred de Musset,’’ “ The 
Bobolink,” “The Tragedy of the Seigniory,” “ Josephine 
Labrosse,” “‘ The Pedler,”’ “* Paul Failotte.’’ 

Judith : The Money-Lender’s Daughter. By Eve- 
lyn Everett-Green, author of “The Stronger Will,” 
“The Doctor’s Dozen,” etc. Illustrated. 254 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Judith is the pretty and pious daughter of a prosperous 
rural miller who has turned money-lender and does a lucra- 
tive business. Needless to say, the attractive heiress has 
sundry ardent admirers. The one who had the fairest 
chances has fallen out of favor since Judith, renounc- 
ing worldly vanities, turned serious, But he is very effec- 
tively put out of court when the brilliant son of the squire 
comes in contact with the rustic beauty. Leonard had been 
a scapegrace, rather from thoughtlessness than anything 
worse, and, magnetized by the soft eyes of the fair Judith, he 
listens to the words of wisdom that fall from her beautiful 
lips. His addresses are not unwelcome to the old usurer 
who helps him through pressing pecuniary difficulties. 
When, like Oliver Twist, he asks for more, there is a hitch. 
A murder follows and circumstantial evidence indicates 
Leonard as the criminal. It is discovered that the death was 
due to natural causes; consequently Leonard triumphantly 
vindicates his innocence, and, setting all social prejudices at 
defiance, he is united to the girl of his heart, who had never 
ceased to believe in him. London Times. 
Kitty’s Conquest. By Charles King, U.S. A., author of 

“The Colonel’s Daughter,” 302 pp. 12mo, paper, 
35 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

Captain King’s second novel, first appeared in 1884 and 
includes both border life and New Oreleans in reconstruction, 
times. 

Lives that Came to Nothing. By Garrett Leigh, 
author of “ The Burning Mist.” With illustrations by 
Ida Lovering. Iris series. 178 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; 
by mail, 64 cents. 

Garrett Leigh writes the romance of condensed misery. 
There is nothing in this bit of fiction which turns out pleas- 
antly,- Edgar Brownrigg is passionately in love with his, 
wife, and, though cynical with the rest of the world, finds 
relief in writing to Edith impassioned letters, for the woman’s 
husband is away from her at some seaside resort, in order to 
regain his health. Gerald Watson, a musical genius, is in 
love with Edith, and Edith adores him. To the little place 
by the sea comes a blind girl, who falls in love with Watson, . 
while a Miss Wilberforce dotes on Brownrigg; and why, 
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Brownrigg does not tell the Wilberforce girl that he is mar- 
ried you can’t surmise. The blind girl, when she finds that 
Watson does not love her, throws herself over a cliff. Brown- 
rigg tries to rescue her and is killed. Then Edith is free, 
and wants Watson to marry her, but he does not, and so the 
guid pro quo business has a dreary conclusion. Garrett Leigh 
writes rather in spasmodic style, with an interminable musi- 
cal accompaniment, where Schumann, Chopin, and Brahms 
are introduced. The book is a toccata with many jarring 
strains. Edgar Brownrigg says innumerable smart things, 
and these are introduced on all occasians ; in fact, whenever 
there is an opening. NV. Y. Times. 


Madame Deiphine. By George W. Cable. 131 pp. 
12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 
The third of Mr. Cable’s novels, which appeared in Scrid- 
ners in 1881, “Old Creole Days,” and “ The Grandis- 
, simer,” being published earlier. 


Mistress Dorothy Marvin. Being excerpta from the 
memoirs of Sir Edward Armstrong, Baronet, of Copeland 
Hall, in the County of Somerset. Edited into modern 
English by J. C. Snaith. With an introduction. Apple- 
ton’s Town and Country Library, No. 188. 419 pp. 
12mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 


Mr. Dunton’s Invention and Other Stories, By 
Julian Hawthorne, author of “‘ A Fool of Nature,’ etc. 
Illustrated. 332 pp. The Waldorf series. 12mo, 
paper, 38 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

Contains five short stories and the “ Symposium,”’ a group 

of short stories, all first published together in 1893. 


Mrs. Geoffrey. A novel. By the “ Duchess,’’ author of 
“ Phyllis,” “ Molly Bawn,” etc. The Enterprise series, 
No. 71. 331 pp. I2mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 
17 cents. 
A reprint of a novel first published in 1881. 


Mrs. Romney. By Rosa Nouchette Carey, author of 
“ But Men Must Work,” “ Not Like Other Girls,’ etc. 
Lippincott’s select novels, No. 178. 215 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 

“Mrs. Romney,” the subject of this book, is a strong, 
well-defined character. She is believed in and adored by 
her husband, but suddenly, without rhyme or reason, she be- 
comes mysterious and secretive, when a straightforward 
policy would have served her purpose quite as well. ‘“ Hon- 
esty is the Best Policy,” and Miss Carey has undoubtedly 
been able to point this moral and adorn a tale. 

The Book Leaf. 

Nobody Loves Me, By Mrs. O. F. Walton. The Col- 
portage Library. Vol. I. No. 23. Illustrated. 125 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 15 cents postpaid. ; 

A religious English story of a poor old woman who is re- 
stored to a right view of life by beginning to care for some- 
thing in her poverty. 

North of Market Street. Being the Adventures of a 
New York Woman in Philadelphia. 92 pp. 12mo, 
$1.00 postpaid. 

“ North of Market Street” is a bright little story, giving 


the experiences of a New York woman in Philadelphia dur- . 


ing a four years’ sojourn in that city, Unfortunately, the 
chronicler locates “‘ North of Market Street,’’ which step, if 
not considered a sin, is at least looked upon as a shocking 
breach of etiquette by all proper Philadelphians. But she 
manages to live down this crime, and incidentally to extract 
agreat deal of amusement from the people she encounters 
in society, and her observations are very amusing. The author 
of these lively pages is Miss Harriet Boyer. Chicago Post. 

It is not necessary to extend quotations or to multiply in- 
cidents of the encounter with this stonewall Market ‘street 
barrier. We all know that it exists. There is no necessity 
for proving the fact by citations from Miss Van Rensselaer’s 
abundant store, since no one denies it. There is no dispute 
about it and no two opinions as to the height, the depth, and 
the breadth of this impassable line of separation. It cer- 
tainly exists, always has existed, and doubtless always will 
exist, since there is no human agency likely either to sur- 
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mount it or break it down. It is founded in local pride, is 

built up of class distinctions, and cemented by prejudice. It 

bids fair to outlast the structure of society itself. The only 
difference of opinion respecting this Philadelphia peculiarity 
refers to its ultimate effect on the city and its citizens. Miss 

Van Rensselaer regards it as immediately injurious and likely 

to be still more harmful in the future. The lady making the 

narration, speaks by the card and speaks very much to the 
point; and, while in memory her experiences are regarded 
as curious and amusing, they are conveyed with graphic por- 
trayals etched in with mordant sarcasm. As presented to the 
casual reader, these pictures of Philadelphia’s social estate 
will afford mirthful entertainment, but to the thoughtful citi- 
zen they suggest with renewed emphasis the old question 
whether the peculiar social distinctions which obtain here 
with such imperative limitations make for the ultimate wel- 
fare of the community, or whether being cribbed, cabined, 
and confined by the lines of civic geography, they may not 
tend to hamper and retard the development of the metro- 
politan spirit in what, for want of a better phrase, we call our 
best society.1 Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 

Nye and Riley’s Wit and Humor. Poems—Yarns, 
By Bill Nye and James Whitcomb Riley. Illustrated 
by Baron De Grimm, E. Zimmerman, Walt McDougall, 
and others. Neely’s Popular Library. 203 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

A short life of “ Bill’ Nye, prefaces prose and verse by 
both the joint authors of the work which has newspaper 
illustrations and is made up of reprint. 

Ocean Rovers. By William H. Thomes, author of “The 
Bushrangers,” ‘Life in the East Indies,’ etc. The 
Pastime series. Illustrated. 290 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

Contains eight stories of adventure at sea, by William 
Henry Thomes (1824-1896), found after the author’s death, 


Old French Romances. Done into English by William 
Morris. With an introduction by Joseph Jacobs. 169 pp. 
12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.27. 

Four tales of romances are included in this pretty volume, 
“The Tale of King Coustans and the Emperor,’’ “ The 
Friendship of Amis and Amile,’’ “The Tale of King 
Florus and the Fair Jehane,” and “ The History of Over 
the Sea.’’ Mr. Morris’s versions have already appeared, as 
Mr. Jacobs explains, in three successive issues of the Kelm- 
scott Press, “which have been eagerly snapped up by the 
lovers of good books.” A wider public will, therefore, it 
is hoped, welcome the present edition, To criticise Mr. 
Morris’s rendering would be superfluous if not impertinent. 
The lovers of good books, to whom Mr. Jacobs refers, are 
well aware of his uncontested supremacy in the realm of 
medizval romance, and others would, we fear, be repelled 
rather than attracted by the beauties and graces of his ver 
sion. For he appeals to a peculiar public. Those who 
revel in current fiction, in the detective story and the tale of 
sexual passion, would probably yawn over the magical pages 
of Mr. Morris. But such as like to be translated into the 
fairy regions of pure romance will taste these delicious 
morsels with a keen epicurean relish. And those who are at 
all critically disposed will thank Mr. Jacobs for his lucid and 
instructive introduction. It says the right thing in the right 
way about the enchanting gems so felicitously presented by 
Mr. Morris. London Publishers’ Circular. 
Portia; or ‘‘By Passions Rocked.’’ By _ the 

“ Duchess,” author of “Molly Bawn,” “ Airy Fairy 
Lillian,” etc, Enterprise series, 299 pp. 12mo, paper, 
15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 

This story by Mrs. Margaret Hamilton Hungerford was 

first published in 1882. 


Pretty Michal (A Szep Mikhal.) By Maurus Jokai. 
Globe Library. Vol. I. No. 237. 333 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

A translation of a novel by the great Hungarian novelist, 
one of the greatest living, whose scene and time are Hun- 
gary at the close of the seventeenth century, full of the strong 
wild life of the day when Turk and Kaiser divided the 
land. 
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Rankell’s Remains. An American Novel. By Barrett 
Wendell, author of “The Duchess Emilia.” 316 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


Robert Atterbury. A Study of Love and Life. By 
Thomas H. Brainerd, author of “ Go Forth and Find,’’ 
The Unknown Library, 284 pp. 12mo, 38 cents; 
by mail, 46 cents, 

The author of “Go Forth and Find” illustrates her views 
about marriage in a story which shifts its scene from Cali- 
fornia to Japan and thence toa home near Boston. There 
are three couples in the story, but the chief characters are a 
young girl, whose mother is hopelessly insane, and a man, 
“ Robert Atterbury,” who inherits consumption, They love 
each other, but do not think it right to marry; they form a 
plan of living by which they can be together, of which the 
book tells. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Seven Frozen Sailors, By George Manville Fenn, 
assisted by Compton Reade, F. Archer and others. 
Illustrated. 194 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 

An exploring party in the north finds seven sailors frozen 
in the ice, thaws them out; each is of a different nationality 
and each tells his story. 


Susannah. A novel. By Mary E. Mann, author of “ In 
Summer Shade.” 352 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.03. 

One scarcely knows what to say about “Susannah.” It is 
certainly not without ability, but is put together in a loose 
and disjointed fashion. Some of the characters remind us 
of Dickens, and the description of them and their conversa- 
tions read almost like a caricature of the great novelist. 
Mrs. Foote, who takes charge of the heroine when she is 
thrown upon the world, is drawn with real humor, and the 
same may be said of her son, the paragon. His love- 
making will excite many a hearty laugh. The book has its 
melancholy passages, too, with glimpses of depraved human 
nature. Miss Mann is evidently a person with something to 
write about; but the style and conception of her present 
story are amateurish, She will probably do better work, 
and work better fitted to gain a permanent hold of the read- 
ing public. London Academy. 


The Broom Squire. By S. Baring-Gould, author of 
“ Mehalah,” “ Eve,” etc. Illustrated. 345 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.05. 

See review. 


The Captured Cunarder. An Episode of the Atlantic. 
By Williams H. Rideing, author of “In the Land of 
Lorna Doone,” “ Boyhood of Living Authors,’’ etc. 
105 pp. 12mo, 75 cents postpaid, 

Mr. William H. Rideing has given us in “ The Captured 
Cunarder”’ a fanciful and yet, as he makes it appear, a not 
improbable “episode of the Atlantic.” A daring and 
patriotic Irishman, Captain O’Grady, being present in the 
House of Commons on the occasion of the defeat of a home 
rule bill, conceives the bold scheme of employing the arma- 
ment he is about to transport in his steamer “ Rosario’”’ to 
Venezuela as part of the equipment of a fast cruiser, in the 
capture at sea of the crack Atlantic-liner, the “‘ Grampania.’’ 
The idea is of course, to arm the “ Captured Cunarder”’ and 
then, cruising along the transatlantic tracks, work destruction 
to English commerce and so avenge the wrongs of Ireland. 
This, O’Grady proves to the satisfaction of certain lately- 
arrived American fire-eaters, is far preferable to the vulgar 
device of dynamite. The-“ Rosario” sets sail, abides the 
“Grampania” off Fastnet, seizes her handily and all that 
O’Grady prophesies comes true—until the fast American 
cruiser, the “‘ Columbia,’’ looms out of the Newfoundland 
fog and puts a stop to the fun. The suggestion is that 
O'Grady escapes to Br-zil and is there highly honored. Mr. 
Rideing tells his story with all the art that was to be expected 
from him. Philadelphia Press. 


The Charlatan. By Robert Buchanan and Henry Murray. 
Neely’s Library of Choice Literature. 272 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 38 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 
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The Copsford Mystery ; or, Is He the Man? By 
W. Clark Russell, author of “ An Ocean Free Lance,” 
“ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” etc. Illustrations by 
A. Burnham Shute and others. 394 pp. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.04. The Netherland Library. 12mo, 
paper, 38 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

This is not a sea-story, but turns upon the murder of a 
man in a country house on the English coast and the mystery 
raised as to who committed the murder is solved at the end 
by a confession. 


The Courage of Her Convictions. A novel. By 
Caroline A. Huling, assisted by Therese Stewart, M. D. 
With a frontispiece. 230 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; by 
mail, 92 cents. 

“T will not marry,’’ says the heroine in this story, “I 
want a child all my own, I will share its affection with no 
one. It shall never know a father.” Six years after the 
child’s birth, its mother decides to marry the father, the pro- 
posed practice of a deliberate immorality having proved 
impracticable. The book is dull, ignorant and sacrilegeous 
but apparently sincere. 


The Damnation of Theron Ware. By Harold Frederic, 
512 pp. I2mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.31. 

Mr. Harold Frederic’s new story, ‘“ The Damnation of 
Theron Ware,” is conspicuously his best performance in fic- 
tion, It relates the temporary downfall of a Methodist 
clergyman, who, falling in love with a beautiful young 
woman of Roman Catholic faith, forgets his dutyjto his family 
and Church, and makes altogether a pitiful spectacle of him- 
self. The interest and the art of the romance lie alike in 
Mr. Frederic’s careful study of the unhappy sophistication 
of a naturally noble man. Philadelphia Press, 


The Dancer in Yellow. By W. E. Norris, author of 
“A Victim of Good Luck,” “ Matrimony,” etc. Apple- 
ton’s Town and Country Library. 350 pp. 12mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 
cents. 

We are well content to read Mr. Norris’s smooth and un- 
ruffling fictions as long as he is pleased to send them forth so 
well finished, and, as far as they go, perfect. There is about 
Mr. Norris a dainty unreality—a well-polished hollowness, if 
one may so speak—which in a manner recalls the charm of 
eighteenth century falseness. His characters never appear 
to be very real, their passions are not strong, but everything 
is expressed in admirable proportion, and there is never any 
rudeness or vehemence to throw the picture out of key. 
This story is a most agreeable specimen of his art; the hero 
is the young man to whom Mr. Norris has accustomed us, 
weak and impressionable, possibly a somewhat dull fellow, 
but redeemed from commonplace by the rare distinction of 
being a perfect gentleman. Then in the character of his 
wife, ‘‘ The Dancer in Yellow,’ Mr. Norris illustrates in 
how genteel a fashion a person can be described who would 
be quite impossible, as the saying is, in the ordinary novel of 
to-day. Mr. Norris is eminently restful, and none of his 
books has surpassed “ The Dancer in Yellow,’ in this his 
peculiar quality. London Atheneum. 


The Dispatch Bearer. A Story of Gettysburg and the 
Siege of Richmond. By Warren Edwards, Flag series. 
206 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 
A story of war adventure, not impossible and swiftly told 
from Street and Smith’s Weekly. 


The Duchess Emilia. A romance. By Barrett Wen- 
dell. 241 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 


The Ebbing of the Tide. South Sea Stories. By Louis 
Becke, author of “ By Reef and Palm.” 292 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.05. 

Contents : * Luliban of the Pool,’’ “ Ninia,” “ Baldwin’s 
Loisé,” “At a Kava-drinking,” ‘Mrs. Liardet—a Sovth 
Sea Trading Episode,” ‘‘ Kennedy the Boat-Steerer,” “A 
Dead Loss,” “* Hickson, a Half-Caste,” “A Boating Party 
of Two,” “The Best Asset in a Fool’s Estate,’ “ Deschard 
of Oneaka,’”’ “ Nell of Mulliner’s Camp,” “ Anicki Reef,” 
“ At the Ebbing of the Tide,” “ The Fallacies of Hilliard,” 
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“ A Tale of a Mask,” “ The Cook of the Spreetoo Santoo,”’ 
« Lupton’s Guest,” “In Nouméa,” “ The Feast at Pente- 
cost,” “ An Honor to the Service.” Publishers Weekly. 


The Failure of Sibyl Fletcher. A novel. By Adeline 
Sergeant, author of “Out of Due Season,” etc. Lippin- 
cott’s series of select novels, 269 pp. 12mo, paper, 35 
cents; by mail, 37 cents. 

Sibyl Fletcher is a painter in water-colors; she is young, 
pretty, and successful, and lives in artistic apartments in 
London; she is also engaged to Clement Atherley, a writer of 
verses, essays, and art criticisms. Clement’s fancy is caught 
by another woman and then Sibyl’s failure comes—she loses 
her health and her power to paint. She seeks rest in an ob- 
scure village, and meets there a handsome uneducated man 
of noble instincts who falls deeply in love with her, and 
whom she finally marries and learns to love; with love and 
happiness her genius blossoms anew. Publishers’ Weekly. 


The Heart of a Tlystery. A novel. T. W. Speight, 
author of “‘ Hoodwinked,” * Back to Life,”’ etc. 331 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

There is something particularly ingenious in the plan of 
“The Heart of a Mystery.’”” The prologue launches the 
reader at once into a gloomy mansion, where two sisters, 
unlovely, grim and middle-aged, live in retirement, attended 
by two old servants. There is atimid knock at the door late 
one stormy night, when the elder and sterner sister is sitting 
alone by her fireside, and a younger sister stands outside 
pleading for shelter and forgiveness, The older sister 
refuses her admittance and closes the door in her face, but 
the servants, coming home from some evening mission, find 
her lying outside the door and bring her in the house; then 
the door closes upon this mystery, and it is not revealed what 
became of the unfortunate wanderer and he? infant until the 
closing chapters of the book. Through the intervening 
chapters another mystery is followed up, until the parti- 
cipators in it are associated with the persons most interested 
in the first, and the two mysteries are solved together. The 
second plot turns on a bank robbery, a carefully planned 
suicide, an accusation of murder brought against an innocent 
man, and all the perplexities arising out of such a situation. 
This is very well managed, and the whole story deserves 
special praise, not only for the entertainment it affords, but for 
the rarer fact that it does not depend on any morbid or highly- 
colored sensational elements to hold the attention of the 
reader. Boston Beacon. 


The Heart of Life. By W. H. Mallock, author of “ Is 
Life Worth Living ?,’ “The New Republic,” etc. 
397 pp. I2mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 
A reprint of a novel which appeared in 1895 and was 
severely criticized for its excessive freedom. 


The House. An Episode in the Lives of Reuben Baker, 
Astronomer, and of his Wife, Alice. By Eugene Field. 
268 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

See review, 

The Last-of the [lohicans. By James Fenimore 
Cooper, author of “* The Deer-slayer,” ‘ The Spy,” etc. 
The Melbourne series. 453 pp. 12mo, paper, 15 cents; 
by mail, 17 cents. 

This single volume edition is on soft and not over-white 
paper, but the type is fair, clear and new. 


The [assacre of the Innocents and other Tales. 
By Belgian Writers. Translated by Edith Wingate 
Rinder. The Green Tree Library. 292 pp. 12mo, 
$1.25 postpaid. 

“‘ The Massacre of the Innocents and Other Tales,” by 
Belgian Writers, translated by Edith Wingate Rinder, affords 
an opportunity to American readers to get some idea of the 
characteristics of that new literary movement known as “the 
contemporary Belgian renaiscence.’’ The translator has 
chosen twelve short stories from the works of nine of the 
better known Belgian authors, leading off with “The Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents,’ a comparatively unknown tale by 
Maurice Maeterlinck, the only prose tale deserving of the 
name which that author has published, and which was 
unearthed from the files of “the obscure and long defunct 
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French periodical where it made its first appearance.” It 
presents a vividly touching picture of a scene during the 
war in the Netherlands, when the Spaniards came to a vil- 
lage and put to death all the children. The self-restraint 
shown by the author in producing his effects, the simplicity 
of his phraseology and the perspective that he succeeds in 
giving to the whole picture, are really marvellous. The 
translator seems to have done her work with great con- 
scientiousness, and she has provided for American readers 
glimpses at Belgian life that are full of picturesque sug- 
gestions. Boston Beacon. 
The Mighty Atom. By Marie Corelli, author of “The 
Sorrows of Satan,” “ Barabbas,”’ etc. 310 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

“The Mighty Atom”? is another fruit of the conscientious 
industry of Marie Corelli, who turns out books without rest. 
In this case, while her labors take the form of fiction, she 
has had far more of an intention than to merely excite or 
entertain. “A Mighty Atom”’ is, indeed, a book of very 
decided and earnest purpose, devoted to proving that the 
cause of education without religion is a deadly menace to the 
State. The knowledge and the love of God, Madame 
Corelli says, in impressive words, constitutes the true founda- 
tion of noble living, and she has written this book with burn- 
ing pen to rebuke atheism in all its forms, and especially in 
that form which denies religious training in the schools, 
While “ The Mighty Atem” is marked, some will say de- 
faced, by the author’s well-known audacity and violence of 
expression, her eloquence on many a page carries conviction 
as in a flood, and no one will deny the fiery earnestness and 
belief of this book. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


The Reds of the Midi, An Episode of the French 
Revolution. Translated from the Provencal of Félix 
Gras, by Catharine A. Janvier, With an introduction 
by Thomas A. Janvier. With a portrait. 366 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.19. 

In Mrs. Janvier’s translation of the thrilling historica! 
romance, ‘‘ The Reds of the Midi,’’ by Félix Gras, a new 
author is introduced to our public, and his fresh and delight- 
ful manner of story-telling will be certain to win appreciative 
recognition. Mrs. Janvier’s translation was made from the 
Provencal manuscript. From Mr. Janvier’s charming intro- 
duction the following extracts are taken: “ In all French his- 
tory there is no more inspiring episode than that with which 
M. Gras deals in this story : the march to Paris, and theidoings 
in Paris, of that Marseilles Battalion made up of men who 
were sworn to cast down ‘the tyrant,’ and who ‘knew how 
todie.’ And he has been as happy, I think, in his choice of 
method as in his choice of subject.. . . His epitome of 
the motive power of the Revolution in the feelings of one 
of his individual peasant parts is the very essence of direct- 
ness and simplicity, and equally simple and direct in his 
method of presentment. . . . The motives are distinct. Tne 
action is free and bold. The climax is inevitable.’”’ ‘“ Since 
August, 1891—in succession to Roumanille, who succeeded 
Mistral—Félix Gras has been the Capoulié, the official head, 
of the Félibrige. In his election to this office he received 
the highest honor that can be bestowed upon a poet by his 
brother poets of the south of France.” 

The Romance of A Transport. By W. Clark Russell, 
author of “The Emigrant Ship,” “ List, Ye Lands- 
men,” etc. Cassell’s Union Square Library. 404 pp- 
I2mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

First issued in 1893. Asea story of a captain convicted 
of scuttling his vessel to get insurance money, who is 
transported and escapes, his sweetheart sharing his adven- 
tures. The incident of the wreck of the “Marie Celeste” 
is adapted and used in the narrative. 

The Shuttle of Fate. By Caroline Masters. With 
original illustrations by Lancelot Speed. Second edi- 
tion. 299 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

“ The Shuttle of Fate,’’ is the familiar story of a Lanca- 
shire strike, with a superabundance of local dialect, In the 
struggle between men and masters there is a tragedy 
arising out of the differences between a prodigal son and 4 
stern and unforgiving father. The moral is that the cost of 
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a strike is to be counted not only in hard cash and privations, 

but in the snapping of fond family ties and in the widening 

of almost imperceptible rifts into domestic breaches, 
London Times. 


The Story of a Dream. By Ethel Maude Colson. 
304 pp. 12mo, $1.25 postpaid. 

Ethel Maud Colson has the nomenclature of Theosophy 
and avery fair idea of its leading principles, but she has 
attempted in “The Story of a Dream’ more than she had 
the strength to perform. As the rough notes of a great book 
it is worth very careful consideration ; as a finished produc- 
tion it is not worth reading. She should have waited and not 
rushed into print until she had grown stronger. 

NV. Y. World. 


The Things that Matter. By Francis Gribble. The 
Hudson Library. 12mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 
40 cents ; cloth, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

The heroine of this tale marries her husband, a successful 
artist, without any real love on either side; and Mr. Gribble 
tells us the story how she at last realizes the position, and 
after ineffectual attempts to gain what her husband has no 
idea she desires, she at length gives up the struggle and 
commits suicide on the very evening when her husband has 
at length discovered that she longs for his love, and more- 
over, that he is able to return it. The artistic society in 
which she moves, and the members of the Pioneer Club, 
which she has joined in her isolation, are described with no 
little skill, but on the whole, the impression produced in the 
ceaderis painful rather than otherwise; and the book would, 
we think, have gained very much in artistic effect and not lost 
much even in artistic truthfulness if Mr. Gribble had relented 
and allowed his hero and heroine to be reconciled to each 
other, and to live together happily ever afterwards. 

London Bookseller. 


The White Rocks. A novel. Translated from the 
French of Edouard Rod. With illustrations by E. Boyd 
Smith. 279 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

“The White Rocks’’ is sure to be one of the most popu- 
lar books of the season, both from its purity of style and 
from its inherent vitality and interest of subject. The under- 
lying motive is interesting; its development is wonderfully 
impressive ; its construction is dramatic; the portrayal of 
contrasting character is most artistic and brilliant, and the 
respect manifested by the author for the supreme laws of 
truth and justice and right raise it to a high plane of morality. 

As the Polybibtion says: “The author is a poet, a poet in 

the most lofty sense of the word, a creative poet who breathes 

the breath of life into the beings sprung from his imagina- 
tion,” 


The Wife’s Vow. By M.W. Lewis. With portrait of 
author. 237 pp. 12mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 
Appeared in Philadelphia Ladies’ Every Saturday. The 
story opens at Albany and wanders through a good deal of 
American life. 


Trumpeter Fred. A story of the Plains. By Captain 
Charles King, U. S. A., author of “Fort Frayne,” 
“An Army Wife,” etc. Illustrated. 20% pp. 12mo 
57 cents ; by mail, 66 cents. 

Little Fred Waller, a trumpeter at fifteen, was the pride 
and joy of his father’s—old Sergeant Waller—heart ; 
Fred had been born in the regiment, and rode his horse and 
used his carbine as thoroughly well as any trooper in it ; sent 
out with a party on a dangerous mission against the Sioux, 
an enemy plans his disgrace by giving him false orders, 
thereby having it look as if he were a thief and a deserter; 
he is cleared, however, most satisfactorily, and his father made 
happy again. Publishers’ Weekly, 


Ulrick the Ready. A romance of Elizabethan Ireland. 
By Standish O’Grady, author of “ Finn and His Com- 
panions,” “ The Chain of Gold,” etc. 325 pp. 12mo, 
90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

Mr. O’Grady is master of every detail of Elizabethan 

Treland : he knows not only her history, but her manners and 
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her fashions more intimately than most of us know those of 
our own day. He has, too, an eye for the picturesque and a 
resolution to accept ugly truths which are rarely met 
together, and, when he likes, he can be as convincing as our 
greatest writers of stories of adventure. But unfortunately 
he does not always like. He holds that “ the function of a 
historical novel should be to illustrate history and popularize 
truth ;”” while we share the opinion of his hero Ulrick that 
“a good bard. . . telleth his story as if from the report of 
eye-witnesses and ear-witnesses, without too many resound- 
ing words, which, though often pleasing to the ear, are like 
mist in the air when one desires to see clearly.” The 
desire—we think the unseasonable desire—to impart knowl- 
edge constrains Mr, O’Grady constantly to break the thread 
of his story in order to “illustrate history” or some minor 
detail of manners—an intrusion of powder into our jam 
which we resent the more because our author’s jam has an 
excellent flavor. We could see and believe his story if he 
would let us. His worst offence is at the beginning of 
Part II., where, under the misleading subtitle of “ Love and 
War,” he inserts four chapters of Irish history pure and 
simple, commencing “seven years before the time of our 
story.” But probably ingenious youth, seeing the names of 
Mountjoy, the Queen, Sir Henry Bagenal, Sir R. Wingfield 
and the Earl of Ormond, will skip lightly over the sayings 
and doings of these too familiar personages, until they make 
their exit and Ulrick holds the stage once more. We our- 
selves plead guilty to this baseness; thus we found Mr. 
O’Grady’s little sins more irritating than his crime, We 
know no other modern book which gives such a graphic 
picture of Elizabethan Munster. London Atheneum. 


Vera Vorontzoff. By Sonja Kovalevsky. Rendered into 
English by Anna von Rydingsvard (Baroness von 
Proschwitz). 197 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Vera Vorontzoff was eight years old in 1859 when on 

February 15th the manifesto liberating the Russian serfs was 

read in all the churches of St. Petersburg. The story deals 

with the consequences of this great change in Russia’s condi- 

tion and with Vera’s relations from her fifteenth year with a 

man working for social equality whose labors banished him 

to Siberia. Vera, the scion of a proud race of noblemen, 
works to carry out the principles this man had taught; and 
the tale leaves her departing for Siberia to cheer and work 
for the exiles in the year 1876. Publishers Weekly. 


Weird Tales. By E. T. W. Hoffman. A new trans- 
lation from the German. With a biographical memoir 
by J. T. Bealby, B. A. With portraits. In two volumes. 
359, 359 pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.18. 

Stories by Ernest Theodor Wilhelm Hoffman (1776- 
1822). This, the first volume, contains “The Cremona 
Violin,” “‘ The Fermata,’”’ “ Signor Formica,” “ The Land- 
Man,” “ The Entail’’ and “ Arthur’s Hall.” 


Your Money or Your Life. A Story. By Edith Car- 
penter. 345 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Tom Norrie, a Harvard graduate, was the junior partner 
of an old and well-established business making millions ; at 
twenty-eight he is sick of life and money-making, dyspeptic, 
and not able to sleep at nights; the girl he loves finds him 
slow, cautious, fussy, and, she thinks, cowardly, and rejects 
him. He takes a sudden resolution, deserts his business, 
and going west leads a life of wild adventure in which train- 
robbing is included. Finally he and his old lady-love are 
reunited, and they resolve that mere money-getting is not liv- 
ing—that they will be satisfied with a moderate income, and 

spend it in study and travel, enjoying their lives 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Text-Book of the History of Architecture. 
By A. D. F. Hamlin, A.M. Illustrated. With a glos- 
sary and index. 441 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.67. 
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The Bicycle, Its Care and Repair. By C. Von 
Culin. Illustrated. 89 pp. 16mo, paper, 10 cents; by 
mail, 12 cents. 

Opens with a careful description of the parts of the bicycle 
and then gives tools and methods needed to mend each. 


The Chronicles of Newgate. By Arthur Griffiths, 
author of “‘ The Memorials of Millbank,” etc. 357 pp. 
12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.00. 


The Fresh Water Fishes of New England and 
those Ascending the Streams from the Sea. 
By Edward Knobel. Illustrated. 40 pp. I2mo, paper, 
50 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 
Pictures of fishes with brief description, boat needed, etc. 
No life history is presented and no facts as to habits. 


The History of North Atlantic Steam Navigation. 
With some account of early ships and ship owners. By 
Henry Fry. With over fifty illustrations of ships and 
portraits of owners. With appendices, index and map. 
324 pp. 12mo, $2.00; by mail, $2.15. 


The Non-Heredity of Inebriety. 
Keeley, M.D., LL.D. 359 pp. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

The author endeavors to show that inebriety is a disease 
and that it, as well as other diseases, is not hereditary. The 
work is said to differ from others on inebriety in its applica- 
tion of the doctrines of the variation of species and natural 
selection to cell life, thus showing the causes and nature of 
disease, its modern scientific treatment and the philosophy 
of immunity to disease in general, and inebriety in particular 
—all in language within the comprehension “of the general 
reader. Philadelphia Press. 


By Leslie E. 
Indexed. 12mo, 


GERMAN BOOKS. 


Die Sohne des Drehorgelmannes. Von Marie Louise 
Schwartz. German-American series. Illustrated. 346 
pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

A novel of German life, with iilustrations. 


Tierische Bewegung. Uber die Grenzen des Naturer- 
kennens. Die Sieben Weltratsel. Wissenschaftliche 
Vortrige von Emil Du Bois—Reymond. Edited, with 
introduction and netes by James Howard Gore, Ph. D. 
112 pp. 12mo, 60 cents ; by mail, 67 cents. 

Popular scientific lectures by a German professor, distin- 
guished for his style as well as his scientific attainments, pro- 
vided with notes, and intended to aid beginners in acquiring a 
scientific vocabulary. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


La Tache Du Petit Pierre. Par Jeanne Mairet (Madame 
Charles Bigot). Arranged for reading classes by Edith 
Healy. With vocabulary. 140 pp. 12mo, 35 cents; 
by mail, 42 cents. 

Short stories for beginners, with notes on translation and a 
vocabulary. 


Le Chien De Brisquet and Other Stories. Edited 
for school use. By L. C. Syms. With vocabulary. 
III pp. 12mo, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

Seven short stories in easy conversational French by Dumas, 

Cardie, Thenriet and Merimee, with brief notes and a 

vocabulary. 


Pecheur D’ Islande. Par Pierre Loti. With explana- 
tory notes by C. Fontaine, B.L., L.D. Romans Choisis. 
318 pp. 12mo, paper, 60 cents — 

In telling this simple story of an Iceland fisherman, Pierre 
Loti stirs the deep, warm and tender emotions of human 
sympathy. The scenery of Iceland, the habits and customs 
of its people, their - laborious . lives, few pleasures, peculiar 
thoughts and sentiments mingled with the little story of true 
love, are vividly portrayed. The story is a gem of the purest 
ray whose strength is drawn from what is best in human life. 

Philadelphia Press. 
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BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS: 


Mark Twain’s Joan of Arc. Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Arc. By the Siem Louis de Conte, 

Briseis. A novel. By William Black. 

Cyrus W. Field. His Life and Work (1819-1892), Edited by 
Isabella Field Judson. 

Jerry the Dreamer. Anovel, By Richard Harding Davis. 

‘The Book of the OQuananiche, and its Canadian Environment. By 
E. ‘I. D. Chambers, 

Mark Heffron. Anovel. By Alice Ward Bailey. 

Extraordinary Cases. By Henry Lauren Clinton. 

Curtis’s Constitutional History. Constitutional History of the 
United States from their Declaration of Independence to the 
close of the Civil War. By George Ticknor Curtis. In two 
volumes. Vol, II. 


EDWARD ARNOLD : 


Through the Sub-Arctic Forest, A Record of a Canoe Journey 
for 4000 miles from Fort Wrangel to the Pelly Lakes, and down 
the Yukon to the Behring Sea. By Warburton Pike. 

Worth While. By F, F. Montresor, 

Hadjira. A Turkish Story. By Adalet. 

Across an Ulster Bog. By M,. Hamilton. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS : 


Cinderella, and Other Stories. By Richard Harding Davis. 

A Master Spirit. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 

The Suicide Club. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The Jewish Scriptures. The Books of the Old Testament in the 
light of their origin and history. By Amos K., Fiske. 

Poems and Ballads. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Madame Roland, By Ida M, Tarbell. 


ROBERTS’ BROTHERS: 


The Puritan In Englandand New England. By Ezra Hoyt By- 
ington, D. D. 

Platonic Affections. By John Smith, 

Effie Hetherington. By Robert Buchanan. 

The Gallery of Antiquities. By Honoré DeBalzac. 
by Katharine Prescott Worreley. 

Some Modern Heretics. By Cora Maynard. 

Modern French Literature. By Benjamin W. Wells, Ph, D. 


Translated 


D,. APPLETON AND CO.: 


geen, Mesmerism, and the New Witchcraft. By Ernest 

art. 

His Honour, and a Lady. By Mrs, Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette 

nean). 

With the Tie. With a Chapter on the Monroe Doctrine. and 
Other Studies in American History. By ave Je B. McMaster, 

The Seats of the Mighty. Being the Memoirs of Captain Robert 
Moray, sometime an officer in the Virginia Regiment, and after- 
wards of Amherst’s Regiment, By Gilbert Parker. 

Genius and Degeneration. By Dr. William Hirsch. 

Wages and Capital. An Examination of the Wages Fund Doc- 
trine. By Professor F. W. Taussig. 

Our Juvenile Offenders. A New Volume in the Criminology Series, 
By W. Douglas Morrison, 

What is Electricty? By Profesor John Trowbridge. 

The Intellectual and Moral Development of the Child. By Gabriel 
Compayre. 

A. B. C. of Sense-Perception. By William J. Eckoff. 

Ice Work. Presentand Past. By T. G. Bonney. 

Familiar Trees, By F. Schuyler Mathews. 

A Handbook of Therapeutics, rharmacology, and Toxicology. 
Edited by Dr, Frank P. Foster. 

The Cyclopedia of Drawing. »By W. E. Worthen. 

The Verbalist. By Alfred Ayres, 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY: 
An Escape from the Tower. 7 Mrs, Emma Marshall. 
The Courtship of Morrice Buckler. Edited by A. F. W. Mason. 


LEE AND SHEPARD: 


A Book of Signs, Sayings, and Superstitions, By Clifton Johnson, 
Studies in the Thought-World of Practical Mind Art, By Henry 


ood. 

The Mystery of Handwriting. By J. Harrington Keene 
(“ Grapho”). 

Patmos, or the Unveiling. By the Rev. Charles Beecher, 

Gymnastics, By W. A, Stecher. 

Maria Mitchell. Life and Correspondence. By her sister, Phoebe 
M, Kendall. 

The History of the Hutchinson Sraniie. » John Wallace Hutch- 

te Fr 


inson. With an introduction by the ederick Douglas. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY: 


Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
By Oak and Thorn. By Alice Brown, 
uaint Nantucket. By William R, Bliss. 
The White Mountains. By Julius H. Ward. 
William H. Seward. By Thornton K, Lothrop. 
The Life of George Fox, By Thomas Hodgkin. 
A Treatise on the Law of Real Property. By Leonard A. Jones 
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